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Free China Needs Moral Support 


r. John Foster Dulles, former adviser 
Mi to the State Department on foreign 
4 policy and chief architect of the multilateral 
: peace treaty with Japan signed in San Francisco 
E last September, declared in a recent speech that 
)the American people should give greater moral 
| support to Free China in her struggle with the 
To the people of Free China, 
Dulles, moral support is even more 


Communists. 
"said Mr. 
Fimportant than material assistance. This, we 
“believe, is a timely appeal which should be 
Hheeded by the American people as well as other 
freedom - loving nations. To the people of this 
‘country it is highly gratifying that in the 
course of the past two years American attitude 
toward Free China has changed from one of 
“apathy and indifference to one of active as- 
sistance in the form of economic and military 
laid. While this change of policy on the part of 
the American Government is extremely encour- 
@ging to us, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
moral support hitherto extended to Free China 
by the American public is far from adequate. 
loyal Ameritan friends in all 
alks. of life*have been constantly urging a 


Many of our 


‘more sympathetic attitude toward the Chinese 
people and a greater understanding of the dif- 
iculties confronting the National Government, 
but there are also many others who habitually 
indulge in making defamatory remarks about 
ree China's leaders and our anti-Communist 
fforts. A typical instance is the hue and cry 
vhich has been raised over the question of the 
p-called *“*China lobby.”’ The people of Free 
hina are not afraid of being criticized. On 
Mme contrary, we sincerely welcome well - inten- 
tioned and constructive criticisms which are 


based upon facts. Unfortunately, the attacks 
on the National Government made by many of 
our critics in the United States consist of only 
half-truths or utter falsehoods. Owing to their 
ignorance and’ prejudice these critics have 
unwittingly permitted themselves to become 
the tools of the Communists and their fellow- 
travelers, who conducted their mud- slinging 
skilfully both 
before and after V-J Day that they fully suc- 
ceeded in discrediting the National Government 
in the eyes of China’s allies. Mr. Dulles’ appeal 
for greater moral support of Free China is an 


campaign so vigorously and 


antidote which we hope will not fail to coun- 
teract the effect of the Communists’ malicious 
propaganda. 


The Farce at Panmunjom 


The truce talks in Korea are little short of 
farcical. For over ten months the UN and 
Communist delegates have been locked in a 
battle of words, and the end is far from being 
in sight. Agreement has already been reached 
on a number of points, but the talks have hit 
a snag over the issue of the repatriation of 
war prisoners. The Communists, after being 
told that less than one half of the 170,000 
now held by the UN forces are 
willing to be repatriated, have suddenly stiffen- 
ed their attitude and have been making vicious 


prisoners 


attacks on the UN command. Day after day 
the Communist chief delegate Nam II has been 
subjecting the UN delegates to his repetitious 
barrages of vitriolic denunciation to the accom- 
paniment of the cannon-fire on the battle-front 
not far from Panmunjom. To the democracies 
the only gratifying aspect of this anomalous 
situation is the fact that the UN delegation 
is taking an equally strong stand. Vice-Admiral 
C. Turner Joy, until recently chief UN 
delegate, told the Communists early in May 
that the position taken by the UN command 
regarding the voluntary repatriation of prisoners 
was ‘‘clea¥, final and irrevocable.” In clarifying 
the UN stand before the Communist delegates 
Admiral Joy had the full backing of General 
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Ridgway and President Truman. Up to now 
the UN command has given no indication of 
being ready to make further concessions to the 
Communists. How long the farce at Panmun- 
jom will last nobody can tell. The United 
Nations, having long given up the idea of 
winning a decisive victory in Korea and quite 
afraid of: making any move to break off the 
negotiations, is clinging to the faint hope of 
achieving an eventual armistice just like a 
drowning man hanging on to dear life by 
catching at a straw. The Communists are 
perfectly aware of this state of mind on the 
part of the United Nations, and are therefore 
able to make use of the Panmunjom talks in 
whatever way as they please to suit their own 
purpose. They can make the talks last till 
doomsday if such be their wish. Meanwhile, 
there has been much talk in the democratic 
camp about the conclusion of a “just and 
honorable armistice” in Korea. Frankly speak- 
ing, this is mere wishful thinking. The world 
knows full well that the Communists—be they 
of the Russian, Chinese or Korean brand—are 
men totally devoid of any sense of justice or 
honor. Such being the case, for anyone to 
expect the farcical talks at Panmunjom to result 
in a ‘‘just and honorable armistice” is simply 


to hope for the impossible. 
Ominous Signs in New Japan 


After going through the purgatory of defeat, 
unconditional surrender, Allied occupation, and 
democratization under American tutelage, Japan 
is supposed to have been converted into a new 
mation ready to take her place among the free 
peoples of the world. ‘The peace treaty signed 
in San Francisco has already come into force, 
and the Sino-Japanese bilateral treaty conclud- 
ed at the end of April is expected to be fol- 
lowed by similar treaties between Japan and 
other nations which did not participate in the 
multilateral treaty of last September. As Japan’s 
close neighbors and well-wishers w@ certainly 
hope she will turn over a new leaf in her 
dealings with other countries in order to atone 


2 








for the wrongs she did in the past. There are, 
however, ominous signs which make it impos- 
sible for us to believe unreservedly in the truth 
of the allegation that Japan has been success- 
fully democratized in the post-war years. On 
May 1, three days after Japan recovered her 
sovereignty and independence, an unprecedented 
riot broke out in Tokyo which was essentially 
anti-American in character. While it is true 
that those who participated in the riot were 
mostly Communists and leftist elements, never- 
theless one cannot help wondering whether the 
Japanese Government has the determination 
and ability to take stern measures to maintain 
peace and order and prevent the recurrence of 
similar incidents in the future. Even more 
disquieting are the remarks recently made by 
Eikichi Araki and Kichisaburo Nomura. Araki, 
Japan's first post-war ambassador to Washing- 
ton, declared shortly before he left Japan that 
independent Japan must guide the United States, 
instead of being guided, in the solution of the 
China problem because “Japan knows better 
and more about China than the United States 
as well as any other nations in the world,” 
and that he could not understand ‘‘the mean- 
ing of United States military aid to the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime.’’ Araki’s words, which sound 
as if men like Konoye, Tojo and Doihara had 
re-emerged from their graves, clearly betray 
his inability to understand the present situation 
in. the Far East and an arrogance which is 
most unbecoming ‘on the part of a newly ap- 
pointed ambassador to Washingtdhn. Ex-Admiral 
Nomura, who was Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington at the time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, recently declared in Tokyo that keep- 
ing the Japanese people confined to their ter- 
ritory would be as ‘‘dangerous” as keeping 
**gunpowder compressed,” and that ‘‘rearmament 
and emigration are two necessary measures for 
Japan.” The implication is that Japan must 
again carry out an expansionist policy—by force 
if necessary. Japan has not yet rearmed herselfé 
By the time she has done so, the rest of thie 
world may again have a great deal to worry 
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about, if the views expressed by Nomura and 
Araki are indicative of the sentiments of the 
great majority of the Japanese people. 


Britain's Trade with Chinese Reds 


British merchants in Red China, who were at 
least partly responsible for the Labor Govern- 
ment’s decision to extend diplomatic recogni- 

tion to the Soviet-backed puppet regime in Pei- 

ping early in 1950, have at long last learned 
their lesson: they have now come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to maintain normal 
trade relations with the Chinese people living 
on the Communist-controlled mainland. The 
impossibility of carrying on normal trade with 
Communist-ruled China is something which they 
should have realized from the very beginning, 
but they could not foresee it because they were 
ignorant of the true nature of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Communist regime and their greediness for com- 
mercial gains had rendered them blind to all 
other considerations. Their bitter experiences of 
the past two years, however, have convinced 
them that it is useless to continue to maintain 
their trading establishments on the mainland. 
In a note delivered by her Charge d’Affaires 
in Peiping on May 19, Britain informed the 
Communist “government” that British firms had 
decided to leave the mainland and requested 
the Communists to facilitate the exit of Brit- 
ish staffs. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
told the House of Commons that British firms 
had ‘‘reluctantly” decided that they could no 
longer operate in Red China because of the losses 
caused by increasing restrictions on the entry 

and exit of foreigners, arbitrary taxation de- 
mands, compulsion to retain unneeded workers 
and the fact that many formerly private busi- 
nesses had been taken over by the Communist 

regime. At the present writing the Chinese Com- 
munists have not yet made known their reac- 
tion to the British note. It is safe to say that the 
Communists will not be so obliging as. to facili- 
tate the exit of British staffs. Before the British 
can actually withdraw from the mainland they 
will in all probability be compelled to . pay .a 


large ransom in the form of “taxes”, **bonuses”, 
and what not. As to their immovable property 
such as land, buildings and various kinds of 
installations and equipments, it is fairly certain 
that everything will be taken over by the Com- 
munists without compensation. Or, if some sort 
of compensation is eventually paid by the Com- 
munists, it will be such a paltry amount that 
the so-called compensation will be but a eu- 
phemistic name for outright confiscation. The 
British firms, we presume, are fully aware of 
these possibilities. What makes ‘their plight 
doubly tragic, however, is the fact that, while 
announcing their decision to withdraw. from 
Red China, they still hope to continue. to trade 


with the Chinese mainland. Mr. Eden, in in-. 


forming the House.of Commons of his endorse- 
ment of the decision of British firms to aban- 
don Communist China, stated in the same breath 
that it had been suggested. to the Communist 
regime that future trade between the two coun- 
tries be continued through a trading link-—a 
permanent trade organization of representatives 
of British manufacturers and overseas. buyers. 
In entertaining “such illusory hopes Britain 
apparently fails to realize that the Communists, 
after having virtually kicked British firms out of 
Red China, are not likely to permit British 
nationals to continue to trade with the mainland 
on a sufficiently large scale to make it really 
profitable. Mr. John Keswick, managing director 
of Jardine, Matheson and Co., Ltd., declared in 
Hongkong that. ‘“*The natural evolution of our 
business shows that the emphasis has changed 
from ‘trading in China’ to that of ‘trading 
with China.’” This is obviously mere juggling 
with words. In the conduct of its trade relations 
the Peiping regime's first concern is to give its 
Soviet masters every opportunity to reap ‘the 
largest profit while British manufacturers and 
traders can. at best only hope for a few crumbs 
of bread. Furthermore, Britain should not forget 
the fact that her own soldiers have been fighting 
the Communists in Korea for nearly two years. 
For British statesmen and traders to curry. fayor 
with the Chinese Communists and look. up to 
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them supplicatingly in the hope of getting a 
few sordid dollars only serves to show that 


he vote in the Security Council on April 14 
ie ten the inclusion on the agenda of the 
complaint of 11 Asiatic and Arab member-states 
against France relative to Tunisia with five votes 
for, two against, and four abstaining (including 
that of the United States of America) did not 
contribute to the solution of the problem. The 
proverbial ostrich, by allegedly burying its 
head in the sand, did not save its life. From 
the point of view of France, the Tunisian sit- 
uation remains as ticklish as ever. From the 
point of view of the Tunisians, such failure to 
live up to the traditions of the Security Coun- 
cil hamstrings the moderate leaders in Tunisia 
on the one hand and gives added impetus to 
the extremists among the Neo-Destours (con- 
stitutionalists) on the other. What chance 
France had of succeeding in its negotiations 
with the Tunisian leaders has now been 
destroyed through the obduracy of the French 
and United Kingdom governments, aided and 
abetted by that of the United States. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, that stalwart defender of equality 
among states, in pointing out the obvious de- 
parture from the consistent policy of the 
people of the United States vis-a-vis the national 
aspirations of Arab and Asiatic peoples, weakly 
apologized for the State Department by saying 
that the Department probably knew best. 

From the bloodless occupation of 1881 to 
1936, Tunisia prospered under French protec- 
tion and as a result of the enterprises of the 
French settlers. The political situation in 
Tunisia is different from that created by the 
struggle for self-government in Iraq in the '20s 
and in Syria in the '30s on two basic scores: 
first is the presence of a French population of 
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they have lost all sense of propriety and na- 
tional dignity. 


The Security Council Turns Ostrich 










roughly 150,000, amounting to one-twentieth 
of the whole, and occupying an economic posi- 
tion out of all proportion to its size. The 
position of this minority is further enhanced 
by the -presence of more than a million French 
settlers in Algeria next door, whose position 
as the elite is similar to that of the French 






































settlers in Tunisia. Whatever the political 
complexion of the Government in Metropolitan 1 
France, the voice of the French settlers in I 
Tunisia may not be ignored without serious c 
domestic political repercussions. Secondly, 7 
Tunisia is not pure Arab. The blood of Tuni- e 
sia is of different strains:} Carthaginian, si 
Berber, Arab, Roman, Greek and Byzantine. ‘ a] 
The confluence of these various strains has ti 
resulted in greater receptiveness of the people P! 
to the best in the. cultures of Christendom. na 
Tunisians, unless prodded by extraordinary su 
antipathetic stimuli, tend to display a genuine ly, 
tolerance and appreciation of French sensibili- me 
ties. The Tunisian Nationalists, except when ch: 
they feel that they have been driven to the sia 
end of their tether, prefer to gain their ends with- tha 
in constitutional bounds instead of resorting to Fre 
revolutionary tactics. Before 1936, the Bey reign- vali 
ed, but did not govern. In theory, he retained Mir 
sovereignty except in defense and international J Fre 
relations. In practice, the legislative, judicial | sub 
and administrative reins were in the hands of § men 
French civil servants, as evidenced by the fact § Poli 
that Beylical decrees required the counter-sig- J Tun 
mature of the French Resident-General before J the | 
they were valid. Cabi 
Between 1936 and 1949, aspirations for self. | had 
government were fanned by several world deve! 






events. The loss of Metropolitan France to 
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Nazi Germany gave French protectorates and 
colonies in Africa an importance not anticipat- 
ed in the between-wars period. The resolution 
of the UN to recognize, through rapid stages, 
the independence of Libya gave the Neo-Des- 
tours reinvigorated zest. It became then clear 
to all observers, except the die-hards among 
the French settlers, that the far more advanced 
Tunisians could not be left far behind. The 
increased activities of the Arab League, though 
disappointing to the more advanced elements 
among the Tunisian Nationalist leaders, streng- 
thened the belief that they were not without 
friends abroad. In 1950, in order to win over 
' the moderate faction among the Tunisian 
leaders, the French Resident-General, Monsieur 
Perillier, was instructed to institute three 
major measures of reform. First, he was to 
reconstitute the cabinet. Instead of having the 
cabinet composed of seven Frenchmen and six 
Tunisians, the number of ministers was to be 
equally divided between Frenchmen and Tuni- 
sians. Secondly, he was to alter the terms of 
appointment to the civil service, making posi- 
tions open to Tunisians on a basis of fixed 


proportions instead of by competitive exami- 


nations as the French settlers, with their 
superior educational facilities, preferred. Third- 
ly, he was to institute municipal self-govern- 
ment. By February, 1951, most of the proposed 
changes had been brought about with Tuni- 
sian collaboration. A ruling was also secured 
no longer required 
French counter-signatures before becoming 
valid. In October, 1951, the Tunisian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mohammed Chenik, and the 
French Resident-General, Monsieur Perillier, 
submitted a joint report to the French Govern- 
ment with the recommendation that Tunisian 
political institutions should henceforth be entirely 
Tunisian. This brought a roar of protest from 
the French settlers. On December 15, the French 
Cabinet replied that since the French settlers 
had so much to do with the prosperity and 
development of the protectorate, they must 
be represented in the Tunisian political institu- 


that ministerial decrees 
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tions. 

This thunderburst tried the moderation of the 
Tunisian Nationalist leaders. Mr. Habib Bour- 
guiba saw his opportunity and fired his 
followers with the idea of an appeal to the UN. 
Extreme factions in the Neo-Destours Party 
who were as much opposed to the Tunisian 
moderates as to France, took matters into 
their own hands. This, in turn, caused the 
French authorities also-to take drastic measures. 
At Beja, 150 Tunisians were wounded in a 
clash with the French police. At Ferryville; 
15 were hurt in another riot. Five Nationalist 
leaders were arrested and Mr. Bourguiba was 
exiled. At Matour, 6 demonstrators were 
killed. In a riot at Sousse, a French Colonel 
and 8 Arabs were killed and 20 Arabs 
wounded. 

From then on, France 
given the green light to the adoption of extra- 
constitutional tactics. In the- security of his 
Bourguiba, resourceful 


appears to have 


exile in Cairo, Mr. 
tactician and rabble-rouser, now 

political prestige high even in the 
those whose views were more extreme than 
his own. He pushed ahead with his proposed 
appeal to the UN Security Council or General 
Assembly. France thought rather naively that 
she could put an insurmountable barrier in the 
way of the Tunisian appeal by pointing’ out 
that such a complaint must perforce be lodged 
through a member-state, little thinking that by 
now the Tunisians had friends among other 
member-states of the UN. On January 24, 1952, 
while the Sixth Session of the UN General 
Assembly was sitting in Palais de Chaillot, the 
representatives of 13 Asiatic and Arab states re- 
quested Assembly President Padilla Nervo to con- 
vey tothe French Government the request that it 
refrain from further forceful oppression of the 
Tunisian civil population and to start amicable 
negotiations for the solution of the Tunisian 
question. On January 12, the Prime Minister of 
the Kingdom of Tunisia, Mr. Chenik, brought 
to the attention of the UN Secretary Gen- 
eral a request to the President of the Security 
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Council under Article 35, paragraph 2 of the 
UN Charter to settle *‘the dispute between the 
French State and the Tunisian State with a 
view to its solution in conformity with the 
equality and its adjustment by means likely to 
safeguard good relations between nations”, and 
to permit the Tunisian State ‘‘to participate in 
the discussions relating to the dispute’. On 
April 2, Ambassador Ahmed S. Bokhari, Pak- 
istan Permanent Representative to UN, requested 
under Article 35, paragraph 1 of the UN Charter 
that the President of the Security Council take 
note of *“‘the present grave situation in Tunisia’. 
An immediate meeting of the Council was 
requested. India, Saudi Arabia, Burma, Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Yemen, Indonesia, 
Ceylon and the Philippines followed suit. 

On April 10, when the question of the 
inclusion of the item on the agenda came up, 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chinese Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the UN, voted for the resolution. 
In explaining his vote, Dr. Tsiang stated that 
China voted for the item for two reasons. 
First, the Security Council has always exercised 
care and moderation in handling this kind of 
question. Secondly, it is impossible for him to 
vote against the wishes of China’s 11 neighbors 
and friends. ‘‘These-11 states are all in a po- 
sition to know something of the actual condi- 
tions in Tunisia. They are close ‘to Tunisia 
on account of historical or religious ties or on 
account of geographical propinquity. My 
Delegation has no reason to. brush aside their 
proposal as unworthy of consideration by the 
Security Council ...... It would be_ difficult 
for the Security Council to make the peoples 
of Asia and Africa understand why this 
body, set up to promote peace among nations, 


refuses even to discuss the Tunisian question”. | 


Warning that any refusal to discuss the 
Tunisian case might have unfortunate effects 
on the Tunisian situation and throughout Asia 
and Africa, Dr. Tsiang advised the Council 
to include the item on the agenda and proceed 
immediately to take measures in the form of 
good offices or conciliation. If the majority of 
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the Council should refuse to put the Tunisian 
item on the agenda—in this respect, abstention 
is virtual opposition, Dr. Tsiang said he would 
suggest that the Security Council postpone 
taking any decision at all. Dr. Tsiang went 
on to assure the French Delegate: “My Govern- 
ment has the most friendly feelings towards 
France. I would not wish to say a single word 
which might mar the good name of France or 
which might in the least injure the interests 
of France. The vast majority of the members 
of the Security Council are very friendly to 
France and they wish to be constructive, objec- 
tive and helpful in finding a solution rather 


than placing further obstacles in the path of j 


solution”. 

Of the 11 members of the Security Council, 
China, Brazil, Chile, Pakistan and the USSR 
voted in favor, France and the United Kingdom 
against, while Greece, Netherlands, Turkey 
and the United States abstained. On April 11, 
compromise proposals were made by the re- 
presentatives of Chile and Pakistan. The re- 
sults of the votes’ were identical to that taken 
the day before. 

The delegates of the 11 Asiatic and Arab 
States, having been frustrated in their effort 
before the Security Council, sought to have 
the question brought before a special session 
of the General Assembly. Should there be 31 
member-states favoring the convening of a 
special session, the question would then be 
discussed by the General Assembly. Should 
there be a_ special session of the General 
Assembly convened for some other purpose, it 
is still conceivable that through skilful mani- 
pulation of the Rules of Procedure, the 
Tunisian question may be sidetracked. Still we 
cannot imagine that such proceedings will 
raise the moral stature of France, the United 
Kingdom or the United States. 

For the moment, France has succeeded in 
keeping the Tunisian question from being 
given an airing in the UN, but such maneu- 
vers may well turn like a boomerang and 
eventually hit not only France, but also the 
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other Western Powers all the harder. Mr. F. 
W. Walters, in his two-volume History of the 
League of Nations, drove home the point that 
the statesmen of the great powers were too 
much preoccupied with what appeared to sup- 
porters of the League as domestic issues, 


selfish national advantage or the plain avoidance 


of- responsibility. By dodging the Tunisian 
issue, France, the United Kingdom or the 
United States appear to be afflicted with 
similar preoccupations. Burying its head in the 
sand did not save the ostrich. The great powers 
can expect no better fate by deliberately ignor- 
ing the Tunisian issue. 


A Decree of Selfreproach 


During the reign of Han Wen Ti ( #X#) a solar eclipse 
had put such a fear of God into all hearts that the emperor found 
it necessary to proclaim a decree of self-repvoach which was couch- 


ed in terms like these: 


“This eleventh moon there has been an eclipse of the sun. 


What a warning for me! On high, loss of brightness; below, human 


misery. It makes me realize my lack of virtue. Wherefore, im- 
mediately on publication of this edict let men most noted for 
their knowledge, wisdom, and integrity be sought out and sent 


to me, and the most searching inquiry be made into my mis- 


takes, that I may be advised thereon. I, on my side, will ad- 
monish all magistrates to apply themselves to their duties with 
increased zeal for the benefit of the people, and above all to cut 
down every unnecessary expenditure. Whereof I ‘myself will 
set the example.” (Translation by A. E. Grantham, Pencil Speak- 


ings from Peking, p. 109) 
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hat is the question of Chinese representa- 
Wwe. in the United Nations? How did it 
arise and develop? What is its present state and 
how would it turn out in the future? These are 
questions to which intelligent people in the 
democratic countries have been trying to find 


an answer. 
I. What is the question? 


It is well established in international law 
that in the event of any change of authority in 
a state, the new authority requires recognition 
by foreign states to establish itself as the legal 
government of the state. This practice also 
holds good in the relations between the new 
authority of a state and an international organi- 
zation. When the legal government of a state 
has been replaced by a new one, the represen- 
tatives accredited by the old regime to an inter- 
national organization would also be replaced by 
those of the new government. This is simple 
and clear and it is by this practice that an 
international organization accords its recogni- 
tion to the new regimes of its member states. 
Difficulties arise when more than one authority 
claim to be the government entitled to repre- 
sent a member state in an international organi- 
zation, especially when the member states of 
the international organization are unable to 
take a unanimous stand as to which authority 
should represent the state in question. The 


Chinese Communist puppet regime was set up 
on October 1, 1949, when the Government of 
the Republic of ‘China was still in effective 
control of a large part of Chinese territory and 
had, therefore, every right to represent the 
whole Chinese people in the community of na- 
tions. Since the Chinese Communist puppet 





China's Representation in the U.N. 


By Che Ying-shou 


regime is but a tool of the Kremlin in the 
Soviet aggression against China, it is obvious 
that it can lay no claims to representing the 
Chinese people in any international organiza- 
tion. In spite of this, the Chinese Communist 
regime in Peiping communicated on January 8, 
1950, to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and members of the Security Council 
a cablegram requesting the replacement of the 
representatives of the Republic of China in the 
various organs of the United Nations by its 
own delegates. That was how the question of 
Chinese representation in the United Nations 
originated, 


Il. How did it arise and develop? 


Since January 1950, the representatives of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites have made 
repeated attempts to repudiate the Chinese re- 
presentatives in the various organs of the 
United Nations and in other international or- 
ganizations. The development of this question 
may be reviewed in the following three 
stages: 

(1) From the first Soviet boycott of the 
Security Council on January 10, 
1950 to the return of the Soviet 
representative to the Security Council 
on August 1, 1950; 

(2) From August 1, 1950 to November 
5, 1951, when the 5th Regular Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations held its last meet- 
ing to consider the report submit- 
ted by the Special Committee on 
Chinese Representation in the United 
Nations; and 

(3) From the opening of the 6th Regu- 
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lar Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on November 
6, 1951 to the present. 

When the Security Council held its 459th 
meeting on January I0, 1950, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. T. F. Tsiang, the Soviet repre- 
sentative moved to exclude China’s representa- 
tive from the Security Council. Dr..Tsiang, in 
his capacity as President of the Security Council, 
ruled that the motion should be distributed to 
members of the Council and that a special 
meeting be called for its discussion. Jacob 
Malik, the Soviet representative, challenged the 
ruling which was subsequently put to vote. 
The Soviet Union and Yugoslavia voted against; 
India abstained, while the rest voted for. Jacob 
Malik thereupon walked out. 

At the 460th meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil on January 12, Dr. Tsiang, in accordance 
with Rule 20 of the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure df the Council, asked the representative 
of Cuba to take the chair during the considera- 
tion of Malik’s motion. In the meeting, a 
heated debate developed. The representative of 
Yugoslavia persisted in upholding the Soviet 
motion. The United States and France firmly 
opposed the motion, pointing out, however, 
that since the question of representation was 
one of procedure, their voting against the 
Soviet motion should not be construed as the 
exercise of the veto power. Then the Indian 
representative, pointing out the differences be- 
tween the questions of representation and of 
credentials, suggested that a careful study should 
be given to the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of the Security Council. Dr. T. F. Tsiang 
also maintained that the questions of repre- 
sentation and of credentials were not identical 
and that the question under consideration was 
obviously not one of procedure with respect to 
credentials but of substance with respect to re- 
presentation. He further pointed out that since 
the disposition of the issue would have a grave 
bearing upon the prestige and credit ot the 
United Nations, it should be considered with 
great care. The Soviet representative then con- 
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Provisional Rules of Procedure of the Security 
Council and that the Rules could be disre- 
garded. 

At the 46lst meeting of the Security Coun: 
cil on January 13, the representative of Ecuador, 
Egypt and Cuba successively expressed their 
opposition to the Soviet motion from the legal 
point of view and in the light of the United 
Nations Charter. The Soviet motion was then 


‘ put to vote. The Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and 


India.voted for; the United Kingdom and Norway 
abstained while the United States and France 
were among the six members who voted against. 
The Soviet motion was thus rejected. -There- 
upon, the Soviet representative walked out 
again. 

The representative of the Soviet Union absent- 
ed himself from the Security Council from 
January 13 to August 1, 1950, when Jacob 
Malik, the Soviet representative, returned to 
the Council in the hope that, as President of 
the Security Council, he could bring his weight 
to bear upon the Soviet attempt to unseat 
China’s representative. In other organs of the 
United Nations as well as in various specialized 
agencies, the representatives of the Soviet Union 
and of its satellites also utilized every means 
to unseat China’s representatives, although with 
a signal lack of success. 

Six and half months elapsed’ between the 
time the Soviet representative walked out of 
the Security Council on January 13 and his return 
on August 1. During this period, although the 
Security Council was spared the obstructive 


antics of the Soviet representative, a number” 


of defeatists and pacifists, afraid that the 
Soviet boycott would result in increasing the 
tension of the international situation, showed a 
strong inclination to barter away principles for 
the sake of expediency. 

Early in March, 1950, Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, circulated to 
various. governments a private memorandum 
entitled “Legal Aspects of Problems of: Repre- 
sentation in the United Nations” urging a com- 


tended that the case had nothing to do with the ‘ 






















































promise approach to the question of China's 

representation in the United Nations. Lie’s 

memorandum, prepared by the legal staff of 
the Secretariat of the United Nations, stated, 
inter alia, the following points: 

(1) A nation’s policy of diplomatic re- 
cognition need not determine its 
attitude toward the representation of 
a government in the United Na- 







tions. 

(2) The national policy of a member 
of the United Nations on exchang- 
ing diplomatic relations with another 
nation or withholding such an ex- 
change should not be allowed to 
hamper the proper functioning of 
the United Nations. 

(3) Members of the United Nations 
have, on various occasions, cooper- 
ated with one another within the 
United Nations, despite the fact that 
they do not have diplomatic rela- 
tions with one another outside the 
United Nations. 

(4) A distinction should, therefore, be 
made between ‘diplomatic recogni- 
tion” policy and ‘United Nations 
representation” policy, so that the 
orderly business of the security or- 
ganization can proceed. 

As regards China’s representation in the 
United Nations, the memorandum stated: 

“The Chinese case is unique in the 

history of the United Nations, not be- 

cause it involves a revolutionary change 
of government, but because it is the 
first in which two rival governments 

exist. It is quite possible that such a 



















situation will occur again in the future 
and it is highly desirable to see what 
principle can be. followed in choosing 
between the rivals.,......- 

“It is submitted that the proper princi- 
ple can be derived by analogy from Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Charter. This Article 
requires that an applicant for member- 


Besides Trygve Lie, many other defeatists 
and pacifists also exerted their effort to urge a 





ship must be able and willing to carry , 
out the obligations of membership. The 
obligations of membership can be carried 
out only by governments which in fact 
possess the power to do so. Where a re- 
volutionary government presents itself 
as representing a State, in rivalry to an 
existing government, the question at 
issue should be which of these two gov- 
ernments in fact is in a position to 
employ the resources and direct the 
people of the State in fulfilment of the 
obligations of membership. In essence, 
this means an inquiry as to whether the 
new government exercises effective au- 
thority within the territory of the State 
and is habitually obeyed by the bulk of 
the population. “If-so, it would seem to 
be appropriate for the United Nations 
organs, through their collective ‘action, to 
accord it the right to represent the State 
in the Organization, even though indi- 
vidual Members of the Organization re- 
fuse, and may continue to refuse, to 
accord it recognition as the lawful govern-’ 
ment for reasons which are valid under 
their national policies.” 


In response to this memorandum Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, Chinese representative to the United 
Nations, made the following statement: 


“The Chinese Delegation regards the 
Secretary-General’s memorandum as a 
deliberate attempt to prejudice China’s 
case before the United Nations. It over- 
steps the duties of the Secretary-General 
and undermines public confidence in his 
im partiality. * 

“The present deadlock in the United 
Nations is caused by the Soviet walkout, 
which is illegal. If the Secretary-General 
wishes to exercise his influence, it should 
be in the direction of the Soviet Delega- 
tion. The memorandum is both bad 
law and bad politics”. 
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compromise approach of the same kind to the 
question of China’s representation in the United 
Nations. However, due to China’s unremitting 
efforts to uphold international justice, the in- 
glorious designs on the part of the Soviet 
bloc and the international defeatists and paci- 
fists met with the failure they deserved. 
Suddenly the spot-light was turned on Korea. 
The surprise attack launched against the Re- 
public of Korea in the early morning of June 
25 by the Communist regime in North Korea 
was a blow struck against the peace of the 
world. The United Nations lost no time in 
branding the North Korean Communist attack 
as a breach of the peace, and in recommending 
to United Nations members that they furnish 
to the Republic of Korea the assistance neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack and restore 
international peace and security in the area. 
All free nations supported the action of the 
United Nations. Some of them, under the lea- 
dership of the United States, took prompt 
action against the aggressor. The action of the 
United Nations was largely based upon the 
three resolutions adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil on June 25, 27, and July 7 respectively, in 
the absence of the Soviet representatives from 
the Council. The Soviet absence had spared the 
Security Council the obstructive veto. It was 
soon obvious to the Kremlin that, had its repre- 
sentatives not absented themselves from the 
Council, it would not have been possible for 
the United Nations to adopt those resolutions 
and, even less, to take any suppressive action 
in Korea. Under circumstances, the 
Kremlin directed its representatives to return 
at once to the United Nations to try to save 


such 


the situation. 
On July 28, 1950, Jacob Malik, the Soviet 


representative, announced that he would resume 
his seat in the Security Council on August 1, 
and that he would take up the presidency of 
the Council for the month of August. As Pre- 
sident of the Security Council, Jacob Malik, as 
expected, did his level best to unseat China’s 


representative by his arbitrary ruling, which 
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was, however, opposed by the majority of the 
Council members. 

When the Security Council convened on Au- 
gust 2, Jacob Malik, in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Council, submitted a provisional 
agenda, the first item of which was “*Recogni- 
tion of the Representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China as the Representative of China’. The 
second agenda was ‘Peaceful 
Settlement of the Korean Question”. The repre- 
sentative of the United States, in accordance 
with Rule 10 of the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Council, proposed that the item 
“Complaint of Aggression upon the Republic 
of Korea,” the.consideration of which had nor 
been completed by the Security Council at its 


item on the 


previous meeting, should be the sole item on 
the agenda. The next day, the Council con- 
tinued the discussion on the adoption of the 
agenda. A vote was taken after a long debate. 
The proposal of the representative of the 
United States was adopted by eight votes to~ 
one with India and Yugoslavia abstaining. The © 
Soviet proposal for inclusion in the agenda of 
the two above-mentioned items was voted on 
separately. The first item was rejected by five 
votes to five with Egypt abstaining, while the 
second item was rejected by eight votes to two 
with Yugoslavia abstaining. Hence, on the 
Council agenda for August, the only item dis- 
cussed was ‘‘Complaint of Aggression upon the 
Republic of Korea.”’ 

Before the opening of the 5th Regular Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in September, 1950, the Government 
of Cuba, in view of the absence of provisions 
in the Charter of the United Nations and in 
the rules of procedures of the various organs 
of the United Nations pertaining to the repre- 
sentation of any member state when the ques- 
tion was in dispute, submitted a proposal to 
the General Assembly to lay down rules for 
**Recognition by the United Nations of the 
Representation of a Member State’’. 

When the 5th Regular Session of the General 


il 





Assembly opened, the Soviet Union, India and 
some other countries moved to expel China's 
representatives. After a heated debate among 
the member states participating in the Session, 
the proposal was rejected. At the same time, 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution pro- 
posed by Canada to constitute a Special Com- 
mittee composed of seven members to study 
the question of the representation of China, 
andto submit, after the General Assembly had 
dealt with the above-mentioned proposal by 
Cuba, recommendations to the General Assem- 
bly. In this resolution, the General Assembly 
also resolved that *‘pending a decision by the 
General Assembly on the report of this Special 
Committee, the representatives of the National 
Government of China shall be seated in the 
General Assembly with the same rights as other 
representatives”. 

The Cuban proposal had as its aim the pro- 
vision by the General Assembly of a uniform 
procedure for the whole organization of the 
United Nations for the solution of cases per- 
taining to the representation of a member state. 
In the course of the debate, our delegation 
took every occasion to support the Cuban pro- 
posal and to incorporate our views in a number 
of amendments to the proposal. 

Following lengthy discussions by the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee of the General Assembly 
on the Cuban proposal, the General Assembly 
adopted on December 14, 1950 a resolution, 
the main recommendations of which are as 
follows: 

(a) Whenever more than one authority claims 
to be the government entitled to repre- 
sent a member state in the United Nations, 
and this question becomes the subject of 
controversy in the United Nations, the 
question should be considered in the light 
of the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter and the circumstances of each 
case. 

When any such question arises, it should 
be considered by the Géneral Assembly, 


or by the Interim Committee if the 


General Assembly is not in session. 

(c) The attitude adopted by the General 

Assembly or its Interim Committee con- 
cerning any such question should be 
taken into account in other organs of the 
United Nations and in the specialized 
agencies. 
The attitude adopted by the General Assem- 
bly or its Interim Committee concerning 
any such question shall not of itself 
affect the direct relations of individual 
member states with the state concerned. 
The Secretary-General is to transmit the 
present resolution to the other organs of 
the United Nations and to the specialized 
agencies for such action as may be appro- 
priate. 

Although this resolution sets forth no con- 
crete criteria for the recognition-of a member 
state by the United Nations, it serves as a guide 
for international organizations in dealing with 
this kind of problem. It is worthy of note that 
the proposal was adopted despite the proposal 
made by the United Kingdom that the “effec- 
tive control of a country and its people should ‘ 
be the sole ‘test for the recognition of the re- 
presentation of a member state”. 

On November 5, 1950, a large number of 
Chinese Communist troops invaded Korea and 
openly engaged the United Nations forces in 
the Korean war. The United Nations Unified 
Command submitted to the Security Council a 
special report on Chinese Communist interven- 
tion in Korea, On November 8, the Security 
Council decided to discuss the special report. 
The Soviet representative proposed to invite 
the representative of the puppet regime in 
Peiping to take part in the discussions in the 
Council. China’s representative, Dr. Ts. F. 
Tsiang, opposed the Soviet proposal on the 


ground that since the puppet regime in Peiping 


was not based on free and popular vote, and 
could not and did not in any respect represent 
the popular will, its representative should not 
be allowed to take part in the discussion, espe- 
cially when it was waging an aggressive war a- | 
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gainst the Republic of Korea as well as against 
the United Nations. Although the Soviet proposal 
was adopted by the Security Council in the face 
of our strongest opposition, its result could 
hardly have been edifying to the Soviet repre- 
sentative. After their arrival in New York, the 
9-man delegation of the Chinese Communist 
regime blandly refused to take part in the dis- 
cussion of the special report submitted by the 
United Nations Unified Command. 

The Special Committee on the Representation 
of China, established by General Assembly re- 
solution 490 (V) of 19 September, 1950, met on 
15 December, 1950 and elected Sir Benegal Rau, 
the Permanent Representative of India, as 
Chairman. The representative of Poland first 
proposed that the delegates of the National 
Government of China should be replaced by 
the representatives of the puppet regime in 
Peiping. The Philippine representative immedia- 
tely countered with the proposal that the ques- 
tion should be shelved until the Chinese Com- 
munist troops had withdrawn from Korea. A 
vote resulted in the passage of the Philippine 
proposal by four to one with India and Canada 
abstaining. Thereupon, the Special Committee 
decided to leave to the Chairman's discretion 
the question as to when to call a further meet- 
ing in the light of the discussions which were 
then in progress relating to a cease-fire in 
Korea. 

The Special Committee met again on 16 
October, 1951, in order to prepare its report to 
the 5th Session of the General Assembly. It 
rejected, by 5 votes to 2, the Polish draft re- 
solution recommending the exclusion of the re- 
presentatives of the Government of the Repub- 
lic of China from and the extension of an in- 
vitation to the representatives of the Chinese 
Communist regime in Peiping. The Special 
Committee then authorized the Chairman to 
inform the General Assembly that, under 
existing circumstances, it had not been able to 
make any recommendation on the question of 
the representation of China. 

On November 5, 1951, the General Assem- 
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bly held its last plenary meeting of the 5th 
Session to consider the report submitted by the 
Special Committee on the representation of | 
China. It resolved that note should be taken of 
the report. 

On November 6, 1951, when the 6th Session 
of the General Assembly opened in Paris, the 
Soviet delegation addressed a letter to the Pre- 
sident of the General Assembly, proposing the 
inclusion in the agenda of the session, as an 
additional item of an important and urgent 
character, of ‘“‘The representation of China in 
the United Nations’. On November 10, 1951, 
the General Committee of the General Assembly 
convened to consider the Soviet proposal. The 
representative of Thailand, stating that the 
question of the representation of China in the 
United Nations had been before various organs 


. of the Organization so frequently that the sub- 


ject and all the arguments related to it were 
well known, pointed out that on November 5, 
1951, the General Assembly had expressed its 
desire not to refer the matter to the 6th Ses- 
sion, thereby expressing the feeling of the © 
Assembly that the consideration of the question 
was neither opportune nor appropriate. 

The representative of Thailand then moved 
a draft resolution, by which the General Com- 
mittee recommended that ‘‘the General Assembly 
decide to postpone consideration, for the dura- 
tion of the meeting in Paris of the Sixth Regu- 
lar Session, of any further proposals to exclude 
representatives of the National Government of 
China from the Assembly or to seat represen- 
tatives of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China to represent 
China in the Assembly”. 

After the representative of the Soviet Union 
had made a lengthy statement to explain his 
proposal, China's representative, Dr. Tsiang, 
said that he would not seek to answer at length 
the Soviet representative's statement, which 
was, as usual, propagandist and serving to in- 
troduce considerations outside the terms of ref- 
erence, of the Committee. Saying that the 
Soviet proposal before the Committee was con- 














trary to the purpose of the United Nations, Dr. 
Tsiang stated that his Government was the only 
legal government of China and the only 
Chinese Government which worked for the in- 
terests and the welfare of the people and the 
only Chinese Government which had faith in 
the principles of the United Nations. Although 
he regarded the Thailand draft resolution as a 
half-measure, Dr. Tsiang said that he would 
vote for it. 

The Thailand draft resolution was adopted 
by the General Committee by 11 votes to 2, 
with 1 abstention. On 13 November, the General 
Assembly approved the resolution. 

Although the representative of Byelorussia 
subsequently raised this. questicn again in the 
Credentials Committee and in the General 
Assembly by asking the Committee and the 
Assembly to regard as invalid the credentials 
of the representatives of China tothe 6th Session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the vain designs on the part of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites were eventually put to 


nought. 
Ill. The present state of the question. 


In view of the developments enumerated 
above, we may draw the conclusion that China's 
representation in the United Nations is firmer 
than ever before. This may be explained not 
only by the antagonism created by the Chinese 
Communists through their armed intervention 
in Korea, but also by the fact that the govern- 
ments of various friendly nations have a greater 
confidence in us asa result of the tremendous 
progress which we have made in Taiwan. The 
United States has steadfastly supported our 
representation in the various organs of the 
United Nations and in its specialized agencies 
by asking them to postpone the consideration 
of the question indefinitely in view of the in- 
ternational conduct of the Chinese Communist 
regime and its defiance of the United Nations 
in Korea. The United Kingdom has almost 
always endorsed the United States proposal to 
postpone the discussion of the question of China’s 
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representation on the ground that, apart from 
the strict merits of the case, the situation in 
Korea makes it inopportune at the moment to 
debate the vexed question of Chinese represen- 
tation, and that, even if the armistice negotia- 
tions are successful, it will still. be inadvisable 
to discuss the question during the next few 
months. The other free western powers such as 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, etc. 
hold the same view and maintain the same posi- 
tion with the United Kingdom, while the Latin 
American countries have always sided with the 
United States, This is the present state of the 
question of China’s representation in the United 
Nations. Unsatisfactory as it is to our people 
and our Government, the position taken by the 
United States toward the question is, from a 
realistic point of view, the most practicable one 
for the time being, and it was for this reason 
that it was accepted by our delegation on a 


number of occasions. 


IV. How would # turn out 
in the future? 


So far as the future development of the ques- 
tion is concerned, we have many reasons to be 
optimistic.-In the first place, according to the 
General Assembly resolution 396(V), such a 
question, whenever it arises in any of the organs 
of the United Nations, should be considered by 
the General Assembly or the Interim Committee. 
Each of the two organs consists of the full 
membership of the United Nations, among 
which only 17 member states have recognized 
the Chinese Communist regime in Peiping. 
Even if all these member states should side 
with the Soviet Union in favoring the admis- 
sion of the Chinese Communist regime to the 
United Nations, the number is still inadaquate 
to constitute an overwhelming majority required 
for the adoption of any decision upon such an 
important matter as the representation of China 
in the Assembly or the Interim Committee. 
Therefore, so long as the present situation con- 
tinues, we have no reason to be pessimistic. 
Secondly, the Chinese Communist regime has 
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made it clear, by its deeds both on the Chinese 
mainland and in Korea, that it is not only un- 
willing to carry out the obligations required of 
members of the United Nations, but that it is 
an active aggressor in defiance of the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter. 
In these circumstances, it is not expected that 
the free nations of the world, whether they 
have recognized the Chinese puppet regime or 
not, would take any active part in seeking the 
admission of the Chinese Communists to the 





he island of Taiwan has come to be known 
ye one of the most important strongholds 
against Communist aggression. While many 
people recognize the value and strength of an 
army of 650,000 men guarding the island from 
possible attacks, they often overlook the equal 
importance of a rural population of 640,000 
famiiies who have also contributed and are still 
contributing much to our efforts of production 
and national defense. Without their supplying 
ample foodstuffs and farm products to sustain 
the economy of Free China, the maintaining of 
a military force as large as the one we now 
have on this island would be difficult. There- 
fore, it may well be said that the armed forces 
and the farmers are the two bulwarks of Tai- 
wan today. 

Among the rural population, the 470,000 
families of rice farmers contribute the most to 
the production program and they greatly out- 
number the farmers of all other crops. Largely 
due to their extended effort under government 
guidance, the rice production of Taiwan has 
exceeded the highest record attained in pre-War 
days so that, besides supplying all the food for 
army and civilian consumption, there is still a 


surplus for export. To these farmers we should 
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Increase of Rice Production in Taiwan 


By Peter Kung 





United Nations. Finally we have, during recent 
years, made tremendous progress in our domestic 
affairs, and have thus strengthened the position 
of our Government to a large extent. Sun-wu- 
tze, a Chinese strategist of old, once said, **We 
have to make ourselves invincible first) before 
we can hope to crush the enemy”. This seems 
to be the best maxim by which we should guide 
ourselves in our fight for representation in the 
United Nations. 






extend our gratitude and sincere appreciation 
for what they have done. 

In view of the fact that the increase of rice 
production is a sustaining force of our defense 
effort and will also be a determining factor in 
our planning for a counter-offensive against the 
Communist-held mainland, we wish to discuss 
the factors that have led to the brilliant achieye- 
ments in rice production increase and point 
out the steps to be taken in the future. 


I. Factors Causing the Rapid Increase 
in Rice Production in Taiwan 


Before World War II, Taiwan always had a 
surplus of rice. The annual output of, 662,048 
ha. of rice fields (including Ist and 2nd crops) 
was 1,337,698 M. T. of brown rice, of which 
about 680,000 M. T. (or 610,000 M. T. of milled 
rice) was shipped to Japan. Rice shipped to 
Japan was mostly of the Horai variety (799%: of 
the entire export volume); 16% of rice exported 
was round glutinous rice and only a small per- 
centage was long glutinous rice and native rice 
(according to the average figures of the years 
1934 to 1938). The year 1938 was the year of 
the maximum rice output—1,402,414 M. Ty 

Ever since 1938, and especially since Japan 
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provoked the Pacific war in 1941, Taiwan was 
confronted with shortage of labor, lack of com- 
mercial fertilizers and deterioration of irrigation 
facilities. Rice production quickly dropped. Bomb- 
ing was the worst during the last years of the 
war. At the time of the restoration of Taiwan 
to China, rice production was at its lowest, 
being less than one half of the average output 
in pre-War years, and was scarcely enough for 
home consumption. 

To cope with this rice shortage, the govern- 
ment prepared and implemented a plan for the 
increase of rice production and, with the co: 
operation of the rice farmers and the assistance 
granted by the ECA, was able to achieve a 


Table I. 


gradual increase. Production rose from 638,828 
M. T. in 1945 to 1,068,421 M. T. in 1948, 
1,214,523 M. T. in 1949 and a record high of 
1,421,486 M. T. in 1950. In 1951, rice produc- 
tion again set a new record with a 63,306 M. 
T. increase over that of 1950. (See Table I 
for details) 

The goverment has taken heart as a result of 
the rapid increase in rice production and set 
the goal of rice production for 1952 at 1,600, 
000 M. T., anticipating an increase of about 
115,000 M. T. over last year. This will be a 
real test of the production strength of rice 
farmers in Taiwan. 


Production of Rice and the Consumption 


of Commercial Fertilizer in Taiwan 


Quantity of 
commercial Unit application 


fertilizer of 
commercial 


Unit pro- 
duction of 


Acreage Production 
applied in 
paddy field ~ fertilizer 

M.T. kg./ha. 
352,680 532 
1,958 4 
74,391 132 
77,191 114 
87,028 121 

116,691 ( 41,196)** 156 

231,087 (147,859) 300 

278 ,961 (137,774) 354 

356,530 (180,000) 451 


of paddy of brown 
Year field rice 
ha. M.T. 

1934-38 av. 662,048 1,337,698 
1945 502,018 638 , 828 
1946 564,016 894,021 
1947 677,557 999,012 
1948 717,557 1,068,421 
1949 747,675 1,214,523 
1950 ‘ 770,262 1,421,486 
1951 789,075 1,484,792 
1952* 790,000 1,600,000 


*Estimated figures 
**Quantity of commercial fertilizer supplied by ECA in 1949-1951 and MSA in 1952 


brown rice 
kg./ha. 
2,024 
1,273 
1,585 
1,474 
1,489 
1,624 
1,845 
1,882 
2,025 


Reviewing the reasons that caused an increase 
in rice production in the past years will help 
the preparation of rice production programs in 
the future. Many people have pointed out that 
the favorable natural environment has been a 
decisive factor making possible the spectacular 
increase in rice production. It is true that the 
infrequency of typhoons was a factor contribut- 
ing to the increase. But many facts such as 
the expansion of rice acreage, the increase in 


output per unit area, and especially the good 
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quality of the rice exported to Japan and Korea 
last year which obtained high praises for Tai- 
wan rice, were not all due to favorable climatic 
conditions. Evidently, there are many factors 
which make the increase in rice production 
possible, and only when these factors are all 
present and satisfactorily coordinated can good 
results be obtained. 

In the following, we shall point out several 
of these most important factors: 
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(1) Increase in the quantity 
of fertilizers 


The natural fertility of the soil in Taiwan 
has gradually decreased due to the hot and rainy 
weather. The planting of two rice crops a year 
necessitates application of fertilizers in the rice 
fields. The application of farm manure alone 
will not be enough. Chemical fertilizers must 
be procured to enhance the fertility of the: soil. 

Before World War II, 352,680 M. T. of 
chemical fertilizers was applied in the rice 
fields in this province. During the last years 
of World War II and in the early days of Tai- 
wan's restoration, chemical fertilizers became 
very scarce. In 1945 less than 2,000 M. T. of 
chemical fertilizers was used, which caused a 
sudden drop of unit production of rice to 1,273 
kg. or only 63% of the pre-war average. More 
chemical fertilizers were subsequently imported 
from abroad, and in 1951, 278,961 M. T. was 
applied to the paddy fields. It is estimated that 
356,530 M. T. of chemical fertilizers will be 
used in 1952, which will be about the same 
quantity applied before the war (see table I 
for details). It is also estimated that the unit 
production of rice will reach the average of 
pre-war years. Although the expected increase 
in rice production will have to depend on many 
factors, the applicaticn of more chemical ferti- 
lizers is one of the most important. 

The availability of chemical fertilizers in 
ever-increasing quantities in the past three years 
was largely due to the help of the United 
States in shipping 50% of the quantity applied 
annually in Taiwan. Since the restoration of 
Taiwan to China, potash fertilizers, which had 
not been used for many years in Taiwan, be- 
came again available to the farmers when the 
ECA shipped it to this island in 1951. The 
increase in the number of hogs in Taiwan has 
also been an important factor -in fertilizer 
production. In 1951, the number of hogs raised 
in Taiwan reached 2,300,000 head, which ex- 
ceeded the record of pre-war days, and was 
three times the number in 1945. Compost 
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manurfe produced therefrom was very helpful 
to the increase in rice production. 


(2) Extension of rice acreage 


Before World War II, the acreage of rice fields 
in Taiwan was 662,048 hectares. However, due 
to the destruction of irrigation systems during 
the War and the lack of man power to cultivate 
the fields, there was only 502,018 ha. of rice 
field in 1945, In the six years that followed, 
the Provincial Water Conservancy Bureau and 
the local hydraulic associations took up the 
repairing of the damaged irrigation works and 
the rice acreage has been expanding steadily, 
In 1951, there was 789,075 ha. of rice fields, 
which represented an increase of 127,027 ha, | 
over that of the pre-war record (see table I for 
details). Of this additional acreage, 107,106 ha. 
consisted of paddy fields, while the rest was 
upland rice fields. The rehabilitation of hydraulic 
engineering projeets, the addition of new irriga- 
tion projects and the extension of old irriga- 
tion systems undertaken by the Water Conser- 
vancy Bureau and the local hydraulic associa- 
tions with the financial assistance of the Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction have made 
it possible to attain a mew record im rice acre- 
age. A very conservative estimate of the in- 
crease in tice acreage due to these efforts is 
40,000 ha. including two-crop fields, single-crop 
fields and 3-year rotation crop fields. This fact 
testifies to the success achieved in coordinating 
the efforts of our government and the JCRR. 

The increase in rice acreage has in some.in- 
stances involved invasion of the field for other 
crops, many sugarcane fields have been shifted 
to plant rice in order to get money in a com- 
paratively shorter period. Others put in one 
crop of rice during the period when their fields 
should otherwise be“idle or when these fields 
have been planted to dryland crops. 


(3) Extension of acreage of Horai rice 

The planting of the Horai rice had already - 
been extended in this province before World 
War II, Its unit production—an average of 
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2,310 kg. per ha.—is far greater than that of 
the native variety (1,892 kg. per ha.). As the 
Horai rice is very popular with the Japanese 
people, the export volume has been great, and, 
before World War II, the acreage of Horai 
rice exceeded that of native rice by 27,891 ha. 
on the average. By 1944, Horai rice acreage 
exceeded native rice acreage by as much as 
220,000 ha. 

Since 1945, however, due to the shortage of 
chemical fertilizers, the dilapidation of the 
irrigation systems, and the slackening of the 
seed multiplication program for extension pur- 
pose, the acreage dropped rapidly. In 1946, for 
instance, the acreage of native rice exceeded 
that of Horai rice by 133,406 ha. ‘This tendency 


Table II. 


of the farmers to plant more native rice than 
Horai rice continued for four years until the 
government took up the seed multiplication 
work with the assistance of the JCRR, and as 
a result 12,000 M. T. of pure rice seeds was made 
available every year. At the same time, the 
supply of fertilizers and the rehabilitation of 
irrigation canals had also made considerable 
progress. In 1950, the acreage of Horai rice 
exceeded that of native rice by 28,516 ha. and 
in 1951 by 56,752 ha. In the same year, the 
acreage of Horai rice exceeded its pre-war average 
by 95,037 na. while the acreage of native rice 
showed an increase of only 66,176 ha. over its 
pre-war figure. (See Table II). 


Acreage of Four Kinds of Rice 


in Taiwan During Recent Years 


Paddy rice 
Glutinous 


Upland 


Sub-total rice 


624,618 37,430 
491,230 10,788 
533,817 30,199 
641,337 36,220 
668 ,509 49,235 
696,431 51,244 
716,090 54,178 
731,724 57,351 


Horai Native 
Year rice rice rice 


1934-38 av. 290,418 262 ,527 71,673 
1945 263 ,968 224,637 2,625 
1946 196,036 329,442 8,339 
1947 247,616 379,727 13,994 
1948 306,553 347,074 14,882 
1949 338,395 343 ,066 14,970 
1950 363 ,883 335 ,367 16,840 
1951 385 ,455 328,703 17 ,566 


Total 


662 ,048 
502,018 
564,016 
677 ,557 
717,744 
747 ,€75 
770,268 
780,075 


The unit production of Horai rice is very 
high; therefore, extension of Horai rice acreage 
will mean rapid increase in rice production. 

The glutinous rice, with a unit production 
lower than that of both the Horai and the 
mative varieties, has not been planted on any 
large scale since the end of World War II due 
to the difficulties in exporting it. In 1951, the 
acreage of glutinous rice was 54,107 ha. less 
than before the War, and the fields used for 
planting this variety were used to cultivate. the 
Horai variety and the native variety which 


produced more rice as a whole. 


(4) Rent Reduction Program 


Since the government successfully implement- 
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ed the Rent Reduction Program with financial 
and technical assistance from JCRR in 1949, 
many formerly destitute tenant farmers have 
been enabled to obtain better remuneration for 
toiling in the fields all the year round. They 
have invested more labor and capital in rice 
plantation so that the unit production has 
increased. 

The increase in rice production in recent 
years, besides being a result of the above-men- 
tioned factors, may also be partly’ explained 
by the successful efforts made to prevent and 
control crop pests and diseases with DDT (in 
the case of Hispa insects and leaf-hoppers) and 
Granosan (in the case of rice blast disease). 
DDT is now being manufactured in large quan 
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tities in Taiwan and will certainly prove to 
be important in the prevention and control of 
crop pests and diseases. 

Besides, the government appropriated NT$60, 
000,000 in 1951, and NT$90,000,000 this year, 


for the extension of rural credit- which is also 


playing a very important part in promoting 
agricultural production. 

In short, we may say that the increase in 
rice production in the recent years was caused 
by many factors, and that only by exerting our 
utmost efforts and gaining the support of our 
friends have we been able to attain our goal 


in such a short time. 


II. Need for Further Increase in 
Rice Production and Future Prospects 


As mentioned in the foregoing, rice produc- 
tion has increased in the past few years. During 
the same period, the population has also in- 
creased to a great extent. An official estimate 
gives the population of 1951 as 7,890,000. In 
1952, the population in Taiwan will be 8 mil- 
lion, 2 million more than the population in 
1945. In addition, as the price of rice has 
remained fairly stable, some of the poor farmers 
who used to eat sweet potato now regard rice 
as their principal diet. Therefore, the consump- 
tion of rice has greatly increased and it is quite 
impossible to regain the export volume of the 
pre- War days. 

Since the restoration of Taiwan, there has 
been both import and export of rice. The net 
export volume from 1945-51 was only about 
152,000 M. T., about two-thirds of which was 
exported in 1951. From these facts we can see 
that the increase in rice production in recent 
years has been sufficient only for home con- 
sumption. Not until 1951 was there any con- 
‘siderable quantity for export. According to an 
official estimate, Taiwan's rice production. in 
1951, plus what was left over from 1950, gave 
the island 1,620,000 M. T. of rice. After the 
deduction of 1,360,000 M. T. for civilian and 
military use and a reserve of 150,000 M..-T. 
for the current year, there is left a surplus of 
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160,000 M. T. Wheat and flour have been im- 
ported in considerable quantities in recent years 
and have partly reduced the consumption of 
rice. The production of sweet potato has ex- 
ceeded the pre- War record. If the government 
can induce the farmers to substitute sweet 
potato for rice to some extent, 40,000 to 50,- 
000 M. T. of rice can be saved so that in 1952 
there will be 200,000 M. T. of rice for export 
(only about one-third of the export volume in 
pre-war years). f 

Taiwan rice will be very valuable in the 
international market in view of the prevailing 
shortage of rice. Japan is badly in need of rice 
and the Horai rice used to be popular with the 
Japanese. Therefore, it may be profitable for - 
both parties if the rice is exported to Japan to 
barter for daily necessities and fertilizers. Fur- 
thermore, Japan is most urgently in need. of 
rice at the time when the first rice crop-is 
harvested in Taiwan. By exporting rice at_this 
time (in June and July), the farmers in 
will be able to make a good profit. 

The export volume of Taiwan rice will further 
increase when we have recaptured the Chinese 
mainland. The Horai rice will be a. valuable 
commodity in the rice market in Shanghai. The 
shipping of rice to the mainland from Taiwan 
will reduce the quantity of rice imported from 
foreign countries. Therefore, the future pro- 
spects of rice production in Taiwan are very 
encouraging and we should do our best to. in- 
crease rice pgoduction. In the following para- 
graphs we shall try to suggest in what aspects 
more efforts should be exerted to increase the 
production of rice. 


(1) Increase of rice acreage through 


increase in irrigation facilities 


Rice acreage in Taiwan in 1951 exceeded 
that of pre-war days by 127,027 ha. and that 
of 1945 by 287,057 ha. The rapid increase in 
rice acreage in a period of six years is really 
quite unusual, and we may not be able to expect 
similar increase in the next six years. 

In the six-year period since the restoration of 
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Taiwan to China, an increase in rice acreage 
of 216,726 ha. was achieved in the years 1945-48, 
during which time the main task was to rehabi- 
litate the original rice fields. In the years 1948- 
51, new rice fields were added (increase of 70, 
331 ha.). Further expansion of rice acreage will 
depend largely on the increase in irrigation 
facilities. 

_Many new irrigation projects have been com- 
pleted during the past years and many are still 
under way. It is estimated that the increase in 
irrigation facilities in the next two or three 
years will further increase the rice acreage by 
40,000 ha. Before 1955, the total.rice acreage 
in Taiwan will reach 830,000 ha. 

The provision of more irrigation facilities, 
however, is limited by Taiwan’s natural envi- 
ronment and financial strength. Newly culti- 
vated rice fields will perhaps take a few years’ 
improvement to be fully productive. Therefore, 
while expanding the acreage of new rice fields, 








acreage by providing more irrigation facilities. 





It is not likely that the total rice acreage in 





this province will increase immensely. 
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(2) Increase in unit production 
through improvement in 
seeds and cultural practices 


To increase the unit production of rice is 







essentially a problem of agricultural technique. 
Before World War II, the average rice produc- 
tion per hectare in Taiwan was 2,024 kg,, 
the maximum being 2,242 kg. The year 1951 
had the highest unit production since the 
restoration of Taiwan—1,882 kg., which is 
about 93% of the pre-war average. The pro- 
jected figure in 1952 will be 2,025 kg., 
which is about the same as the pre-war average 
but still falls short of the highest record of 
that period. (See table III) 

By comparing the yield of the _ different 
varieties of rice, we see that before World 



































*Estimated figures. 
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Ww. uld not neglect the continued improve- War II the per ha. production of. Horai rice y, 
m f the existing fields. Some fields that was 2,310 kg. while in 1951 the unit pro-§ of 
do not prove to be profitable in producing rice duction of the same variety was 2,026 kg. or} §;, 
should be used for planting other crops. For only 88% of the pre-war record. But in 1951] ,, 
imstance, some single-crop fields in Miaoli and the unit production (1,853 kg.) of native rice was qu 
Hsinchu lack irrigation facilities and have not almost 98% of the pre-war figure (1892 kg). It kg 
been adapted to a suitable crop-rotation system. is clear that increase in unit production is much} ¢,, 
Farmers planted two crops of rice in these fields easier to attain in the case of Horai rice thanf — 
anyway, and the result was that they could in the case of native rice as the former needs} ;, 
never be sure about the harvest of the second more fertilizers and the application of fer-] 19 
crop. There are most likely a great number of tilizers has not reached its optimum level. Thef jj); 
fields like these throughout the province. We unit production of glutinous rice and uplandj ys 
should do our best to eliminate these unrea- rice has not reached their pre-war standards] 59, 
sonable planting methods and increase rice and can be further increased too. wh 
Table III. Unit Production of Rice in Taiwan During Receny Years oth 
Average of all rice varieties (kg/ha.) For Horai For native tili: 
Year Ist crop 2nd crop Annual average rice only rice only tha 

1934-38 av. 2.234 1,857 2,024 2,310 1,892 

1945 1,475 1,099 1,273 1,260 1,320 

1946 1,875 1,422 1,585 1,605 1,624 
1947 1,640 1,352 1,474 1,569 1,477 bre 
1948 1,649 1,365 1,489 1,648 1,467 and 

1949 1,804 1,490 1,624 1,742 1,631 

1950 2,012 1,739 1,845 1,991 1,825 

1951 2,067 1,759 1,882 2,026 1,853 

1952* 2,248 1,858 2,025 oe — 










ities. 





Again, if we compare the unit production 
of rice in the different crop seasons, the pre- 
war figures were 2,234 kg. per ha. for the 
first crop and 1,857 kg. for the second crop 
while that of 1951 were 2,067 kg. and 1,759 
kg. respectively or only 939% and,9596 of the 
pre-war records. there is still a 
possibility of further increasing the unit pro- 
duction of the two crops of rice. 
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In. trying to increase the unit production of 





rice we should first equal the average figures 
of the pre-war days and then better the highest 
record of those days. If the unit production 
can be 2,500 kg., 2,000,000 M.T. of rice will 
be produced with a total acreage of 800,000 
ha. a year. As most of the winners of the rice 
production contest can produce 4,000 kg. of 
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rice per hectare, the unit production of rice 





can certainly be futher increased. 
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Increasing the quantity of fertilizers to be 





applied is an important factor in raising the 






unit production of ricé. Although the quantity 
of fertilizers to be applied in 1952 
fields throughout the province 
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in rice 





is about the 





same as that in the pre-war days, actually the 





quantity per unit area is only 451 kg. (532 





kg. in pre-war days) as rice acreage has in- 





creased. 





The source of supply of chemical fertilizers 





in the future will have to be considered. In 
1951, for instances, 50% of the chemical fer- 
tilizers for the rice crops was imported under 
aid. Two-thirds of the other 
50% was purchased abroad by the government 
while only one-third was made in Taiwan. In 








US economic 







other words, five-sixths of the chemical fer- 
tilizers used in 1951 was imported. The fact 





itive 




















nly that US economic aid is not permanent should 
2 be brought to the attention of the authorities. 
0 fin case foreign aid ceases or large-scale warfare 
; breaks out, the supply of fertilizers from abroad 
7 and the availability of foreign exchange for 
}1 these purchases will be difficult problems. It will 
; take a few more years for the newly established 





factories in this province to produce enough 


chemical fertilizers for home consumption. 
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On the other hand, when the supply of 
fertilizers is assured and when the application 
of chemical fertilizers has reached an optimum, 
the law of diminishing returns will begin to 
operate, By then, improvement in the cultural 
practices will be necessary. In the case of 
fertilizers, besides applying enough fertilizers, 
we shall have to pay attention to the fact that 
the application of fertilizers should be timely 
and suitable to the particular areas concerned 
and that the quality of the fertilizers applied 
should be adaptable to the geographical en- 
vironments of the rice fields. The application 
of fertilizers in deep layers will be a very 
effective method of increasing rice production. 

The increase in the number of hogs and 
the production of farm manure have been 
successful since the government, with assistance 
from the JCRR, undertook to control epidemics, 
to introduce improved stocks and to encourage 
the building of compost houses. The achieve- 
ment*can be greater if the farmers are per- 
suaded to build more compost houses them- 
selves. The methods of making compost 
manure and the technique for the preservation 
and application of compost manure should also 
be widely taught so that the farmers will be 
familiar with them. The extension of green 
manure crops and the effective utilization of 
light soil are important too. 

The improvement of the cultural practices 
includes the entire process of rice production 
from the planning of cultivation to the harvest 
of the rice cropemincluding such processes as 
disinfection of rice seeds, suitable arrangement 
of the seedbed and: paddy field, transplanting 
in close spacing and straight rows, crop pest 
control, provision of drying and storing facilities, 
etc. Combined efforts to bring about such 
improvements will possibly boost the production 
of rice by 10%. 

Variety improvement is still an effective 
factor in increasing rice production. As rice 
is going to be exported in the future, attention 
should be paid to both the further extension 
of the acreage of Horai rice and the breeding 
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of new strains to replace old ones. The Horai 
rice on this island, as a_ rule, is mostly 
susceptible to rice blast and many other kinds 
of diseases. Though the strains developed after 
V-J Day, i.e., Kwanfu 401, Kwanfu 1, Kaoyou 
22, etc. are resistant to blast to a certain 
some losses in the 






extent, there are still 
epidemic years. Furthermore, as the amount 
of fertilizer applied in paddy fields has been 
increasing during recent years, any mispropor- 
tioning of the fertilizers applied will result in 
the spread of certain diseases. Breeding of a 
variety resistant to disease by crossing the 
Horai variety with that originated on the 
Chinese mainland or in countries in Moonson 
Asia will be helpful. It is estimated that a 
5-109 increase in yield will be easily obtain- 
ed from the extension of new strains which 
have disease-resistance and a high yielding 
capacity. The breeding of native rice and 
upland rice which had long been suspended 
before V-J Day should also be carried out on 


a large scale. Attention should also be paid 


he other day I was visiting a friend of 

mine in Sinpeitow, Taiwan. At his home 
I met a gentleman who was introduced to me 
as a very successful journalist and an authority 
on world history. In our conversation, this 
gentleman told me that, according to his study, 
all past wars had been won by the side with 
which the Catholic Church stood. He pointed 
out, however, that he was not a Catholic, 
neither was he a member of any religious 
denomination, but that he had lived his 52 
years of life according to the teachings of 








Lou Tseng-tsiang: A Devout 
Chinese Christian 


By Rev. John T. S. Mao 








to the purification of rice seeds (seed multipli- 
cation and weeding) and the re-installation of 
the rice grading and inspection service. To 
maintain a fair price tor rice is also a means 
of boosting its production. 

Increase in rice production is an overall task 
and success depends on many factors. In the 
past, the application of fertilizers and pro- 
vision of irrigation have worked wonders in 













increasing rice production. From now on, im- 
provement in seeds and cultural practices will 
have to be given greater emphasis. Increase in 
rice production largely depends on whether 
we know how to coordinate the various 
methods to secure the best results. 

Many farmers have been benefited by 
agricultural extension work in the past. In 
the future, demonstration and production ‘con- 
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tests should be held in all the villages, townships ‘ 
and cities throughout the province so that the § | 
campaign for the increase of production will} I 
receive the full support of the rural population. J n 
d 
k 
T 
C 
fu 
pi 
su 
ki 
fu 
th: 
sui 
Confucius. In other words, he was just a typical} co 
educated Chinese. Consequently, I asked him]: an 
if he knew the reason why victory always sided} be, 
with the Catholic Church. He replied that hef wh 
thought it was because the truth would always] fif; 
come out triumphantly in due time. I further§ the 
asked him what he considered to be the truth§ pre 
He hesitated for a while and then said that the} say 
truth was what we Chinese called “Heaven.”"| Ty 
Pleased with his answer, I told him that the} on) 






word ‘‘Heaven”’ for the Chinese was equivalent 
to God for Westerners. The truth is therefore 
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God Himself. 

Indeed, from the very beginning of Chinese 
history and, in fact, at the time of Abraham, 
the Chinese people, starting with their good 
emperors Yao and Shun till this day, have form- 
ed their own racial characters through two 
fundamental moral principles, namely, the 
worship of Heaven and filial piety. 

Heaven, to the Chinese mind and in the 
Chinese heart, according to their traditional 
knowledge, is a Supreme Being who rewards 
the good and punishes the wicked, and who is 
the principle and the end of all things. To 
Heaven, therefore, the Chinese people pay their 
highest honor and follow its precepts. That I 
should say is equivalent to the First Command. 
ment of God. Because of that knowledge of 
Heaven, the Chinese people never use the name 
of Heaven indiscriminately, but invoke it with 
high respect and as an important witness. That 
I should say is equivalent to the Second Com- 
mandment of God. Then on the first and 15th 
day of each lunar month, the Chinese people 
kindle incense to worship Heaven in public, 
That I should say is equivalent to the Third 
Commandment of God. 

Besides the worship of Heaven, the second 
fundamental principle of Chinese morals is filial 
piety. On filial piety all good works depend, 
such as obedience to superiors, amity to friends, 
kindness to inferiors, sincerity in deed, care- 
fulness in words, modesty in conduct. From 
this filial piety all evil things are excluded, 
such as killing, stealing, lying, fornication, 
coveting, etc. Filial piety is, therefore, the observ- 


‘ance of the Fourth Commandment of God, but 


because of its strict keeping, all other evils 
which the other°commandments of God, the 
fifth to the tenth, forbid are excluded and all 
the good works which those commandments 
prescribe are included, Therefore, I may safely 
say that Chinese people are natural Christians. 
To make them supernatural Christians, we need 
only to give them an elevator to ride, that is, 
to give them the Sacrament of Baptism with 
which they may be elevated from the natural 
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The Most Reverend Father Abbe 
Dom Pierre-Ce’lestin Lou Tseng -tsiang 
1871—1949 


level to the supernatural, from earth to heaven. 
You can imagine, therefore, that when Con- 
fucius meets Christ, he will find Him not as a 
stranger, but as a friend. Likewise, will the 
Chinese people, particularly’ the educated ones, 
when they meet Christ and enter the Church 
He Himself instituted. 

To clarify this point, I should like to tell 
briefly how an educated Chinese might be 
brought into the Catholic Church with reason- 
able facility, and through the conversion of the 
educated Chinese, we might realize the mass 
conversion of Chinese people to Christ. Let us 
now take the case of Lou Tseng-tsiang, former 
Prime Minister of China and Benedictine Monk 
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of the Catholic Church, and see how he attain- 
ed the goal of eternal life from Confucianism 


to Catholicism. 
His Family and Education: 


Lou Tseng-tsiang was born in Shanghai on 
June 12, 1871, and died in Brussels, Belgium, 
on January 15, 1949. He was the only son of 
Lou Yun-fun and Wu King-ling. His parents 
were married in 1854. The couple had a 
daughter born to them before Tseng-tsiang, but 
she died in infancy. His parents were poor and 
had to work hard for a living. Tseng-tsiang was. 
born weak. While delivering him, his mother 
suffered from a sickness known as ‘‘water- 
inflation,” and \died of it eight years later. 
Throughout his life, Tseng-tsiang suffered from 
the early death of his mother. Consequently, 
he wished all people in the world who still 
had mothers would enjoy maternal love so that 
he might share with them in that love and 
receive from them some comfort for his own 
loss. His father was a Protestant Sunday school 
teacher. He was so devoted to that work that 
every morning he went out to distribute evan- 
gelical leaflets, Impressed by the good example 
of his father, Tseng-tsiang used to give away 
good reading materials, and in doing that he 
never counted the cost. 

When Tseng-tsiang was 11 years old, his‘ 
father sent him toa primary school. When the 
school teacher saw that he was such a skinny 
and shy boy, he despised him on the one hand 
and pitied him on the other. With other six- 
year old boys, Tseng-tsiang studied the Chinese 
classics. On the next day, when the skinny 
boy was asked by the teacher if he knew his 
lesson of the day before, Tseng-tsiang replied 
yes and recited it faultlessly. The teacher was 
well pleased with him and felt that he was a 
promising boy. 

After two years in the primary school, Tseng- 
tsiang had thoroughly learned the Four Books. 
His father then decided to transfer him to a 
foreign language school, but the entrance 
examination was very strict. When the school 
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principal learned that Tseng-tsiang had only 
studied four classical books, he considered him 
unqualified for the entrance test. But thé 
assistant principal took pity on him and asked 
Tseng-tsiang to show him his palm. The 
assistant told the principal that from his palm 
and his face he seemed to be a smart boy, and 
asked him if he could recite a chapter from 
the Analects. Tseng-tsiang recited the designated 
chapter so fluently that the principal was sur- 
prised. He was then asked by the principal, 
“Why did you start your schooling so late?” 
Tseng-tsiang replied that it was because his 
mother was ill and that she was dead. Forth- 
with, the principal gave him permission to 
register for the entrance examination. Tséng- 
tsiang was one of 16 pupils who succeeded in 
the examination. 

It was in his 13th year that Tseng-tsiang 
entered the foreign language school in Shanghai. 
There was a very kind old teacher named 
Alphonse Bottu, who was particularly fond of 
Tseng-tsiang. When he was 18, Tseng-tsiang 
got suddenly sick of the same sickness of 
which his mother died. Because of that illness, 
he had to suspend his studies for one year. 
“Everybody thought I would die, but God 
saved me,” Tseng-tsiang wrote in his later life. 
After his recovery, he had to catch up with 
his lost studies and he did so successfully. 
When he was 21, he left Shanghai for Peiping 
where he passed the entrance examination for 
Tung-Wen College. 

In Peiping, Tseng-tsiang continued his study 
of French and French literature. His favorite 
teacher was the famous professor, Charles 
Vapereau. In studying French, Tseng-tsiang did 
not intend to enter diplomatic life because a 
diplomat had to master Chinese history and 
literature besides a foreign language. What he 


intended to do was to study abroad for a few. 


years and then return to China to take up some 
good position in the Post Office. 
Tseng-tsiang’s academic record was outstand- 
ing. His mastery of the French language could 
match that of French academicians, and he had 
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a profound knowledge of Chinese literature. 
He learned Confucius’ books so well that his 
life became typically Confucian. In his old age, 
he interpreted the Bible in the light of Con- 
fucian principles and he supplemented the 
teachings of the Bible with those of Confucius. 


Career and Marriage of Lou: 


When he was 22, Tseng-tsiang left for Russia 
at the request of Hsu Ching-cheng, Minister of 
China to St. Petersburg, to join the Chinese 
embassy as an apprentice-translator. Though 
Tseng-tsiang did not like to become a diplomat, 
he bowed to his father’s wishes to place him- 
self under the wings of Minister Hsu. 

Minister Hsu taught his pupil to observe 
everything, particularly to pay attention to the 
education of men. ‘“‘When you enter the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs,” Minister Hsu said, 
‘‘you must train diplomatic specialists, because 
laymen cannot do the job.” After having taught 
him diplomatic protocol, his teacher pointed 
out to him what the work of a diplomat was. 
Lou started in the Chinese Embassy at St. 
Petersburg as a fourth grade interpreter, but 
because of his teacher’s wise guidance and his 
own efforts, he got promotions rapidly. He 
later became a very successful diplomat and 
was the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of China under four Presidents and 
was twice Prime Minister. 

In his book entitled ‘‘Souvenirs et Pensees,” 
Lou wrote: ‘*‘When you interpret,’ my teacher 
told me, ‘don’t be afraid, but be natural and 
correct to the original ideas and accompany 
what you say with expressions.’ ‘In diplomatic 
relations,’ continued my teacher, ‘the manner 
of expression is very important. Therefore I 
first take you to visit ladies. To them, it does 
not make much difference if you talk a little 
too ‘loudly.’ After sometime, Minister Hsu told 
me: ‘I am going to visit the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and will take you with me. Are 
you afraid?’ I replied: ‘Your Excellency has 
taught me not to cower before the great and 
the mighty. Iam not afraid.’ Minister Hsu was 
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very patient with me. He told me beforehand 
what he was going to tell the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs so that I might have an easier 
time interpreting. After the audience with the 
Minister, Mr. Hsu told me that I had not done 
badly, except that I was somewhat timid and 
not natural enough in speaking out. ‘You will 
be all right after ‘some practice," my teacher 
encouraged me. That was the first time that I 
interpreted to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Russia.” 

Minister Hsu also taught his pupil interna- 
tional law and principles and regulations of 
treaties and pacts. Lou Tseng-tsiang spent 14 
years in St. Petersburg and from a fourth grade 
embassy interpreter he was promoted to be 
Minister of China to Russia. 

While he was in St. Petersburg, Tseng-tsiang 
met a noble Belgian lady, Miss Berthe Bovy, 
whom he married on February 12, 1899 at St. 
Catherine’s Roman Catholic Church, though he 
was a Protestant. Miss Bovy was a good Cath- 
olic and her grandfather and father were both - 
Belgian generals. She and Tseng-tsiang first 
met in a diplomatic banquet as she was a close 
relative of the Belgian Minister, Mr. Leghait, 
to St. Petersburg. *‘I love her,” Lou wrote in 
his book ‘‘Souvenirs et Pensees,” “‘because of 
her exceptional mind, brilliant virtue, sober 
judgment, sound principles, noble conduct, 
unselfishness, courage in the face ‘of hard- 
ship and honesty.” 


Directions of his Father & his Teacher: 


In 1892, when Lou Tseng-tsiang was leaving 
for St. Petersburg, his father went to Peiping 
to see him off and gave him a farewell sow- 
venir. “As you are going to Russia and I 
returning to Tientsin, I have nothing to give you 
except one word, that is, the word ‘Heaven.’ 
Other fathers leave their sons a thousand 
dollars or a code of moral principles. But if 
you look at Heaven as you would a thousand 
dollars or a golden code, then what I leave to 
you is not little, and thereof I may feel consoled. 
What you will get from Heaven will be 
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immense. Heaven is most trustworthy, while 
men are not. In all my life I have trusted 
Heaven and I have found it most trustworthy. 
If you put your trust in heaven, you will find 
it likewise. I hope that you will not look down 
on the gift of the word ‘Heaven,’ just because 
it is not as heavy as a code or as precious as 
a thousand dollars. I live according to the 
precepts of Heaven and I feel very happy. I 
hope that you will do likewise, and ‘when you 
have difficulties, put your trust in Heaven. 
But never beg any man for your living. Re- 
member this always.” 

One of the best pieces of advice that his 
teacher, Minister Hsu, gave him was this: 
‘The strength of western civilization does not 
consist in machine-guns, neither in its scientific 
progress, but in its religion. When you embark 
upon a diplomatic career, you will have the 
opportunity to study the religion of Jesus 
Christ. There are many sects of Christian re- 
ligion, but you should study the oldest one 
which will lead you to the origin of Christianity. 
When you study religion, you must faithfully 
keep religious laws, study religious organiza- 
tions, observe religious works. When you retire 
from diplomatic life, you may advance one step 
by selecting one of the oldest religious orders 
which you should enter. Study the secret of 
the spiritual life of the Order. After you have 
fully understood this spirit and have mastered 
the essentials of the Christian religion, then 
take back to China what you have acquired and 
spread it to your countrymen.” 


From Confucianism to Catholicism: 


*‘The spirit of Confucianism has prepared my 
mind for clear understanding of the nobility 
of the Christian doctrine. The nobility of Chris- 
tianity is not connected with the defects of 
Christian. individuals, but from the defects of 
Christian individuals, the nobleness of Christi- 
anity shines out brighter. Three hundred years 
ago, a high official of the Chinese Imperial 
Court, Paul Hsu Kuang-chi was also initiated 
into the greatness of the Christian doctrine 
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through Confucianism. The spirit of Confuci- 
anism has made me understand the excellence 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Because the 
Roman Catholic Church holds the treasury of 
immense spirit, the faithful may absorb or use 
this spirit’s treasury for various purposes. It is 
inexhaustible. The spirit of this treasury is 
always new and fresh. It flourishes from century 
to century and fructifies likewise.” 

Having arrived at this understanding of 
Catholicism, Tseng-tsiang found it was time 
for him to carry out the direction of Mr. Hsu 
to enter the oldest Christian Church. Therefore 
he went to see Father Lagrange (the priest who 
blessed his wedding at St. Catherine’s Church 
in St. Petersburg on February 12, 1899), when 
he was made Minister of Chinato St. Peter- 
sburg, and told the priest his intention to 
become a Catholic. Impressed by his sincerity, © 
Father Lagrange questioned him on the general 
principles of the Catholic Church, made him 
repent his sins and received him into the 
Catholic Church with a conditional Baptism on 
October 23, 1911. After being received into the’ 
Catholic Church, he went home full of hap- 
piness, embraced his wife and kissed her. She 
did not know that without any external cere- 
mony he was already in the same Church with 
her. Hence the only thing separating them was 
now overcome. After a few days, he received 
the first Holy Communion and on April 4, 
1912, he was confirmed by the Archbishop of 
St. Petersburg. 

‘“*My conversion to the Catholic Church was 
not a conversion, because I was not influenced 
by anything outside of me. Neither was I con- 
verted according to iny own plan. My conversion 
was just a vocation. God led me. God called 
me. What I did was very simple. I just clearly 
recognized external circumstances and internal 
vocation from God, and at the same time I 


gave recognition to this vocation. What my 
conscience obliged ine to do was to obey God, 
to follow truth and to, fulfil my duty. Hence I 
could not but join the Roman Catholic Church. 
Besides, I did not do anything. I only wished 
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to work for the glory of God,” Lou Tseng- 
Tsiang wrote in his ‘Souvenirs et Pensees.” 

In the same book, Mr. Lou wrote, ‘I became 
a Christian and a Roman Catholic Chrisitian 
because the Holy Roman Catholic Church is 
the only Church instituted by Christ Himself. 
This Church can satisfy all men’s noble ideas, 
good wishes and reasonable needs. This Church 
enlightens us of the origin of man, of his end, 
of the purpose for living on earth, the redemp- 
tion of mankind. The Roman Catholic Church 
makes my past life attain its. perfection. What 
I thought, wished and pursued, I fully obtained 
in the Catholic Church. The cultural and 
traditional systems of our Chinese people are 
to be perfected through the Roman Catholic 
Church, 

‘Only when I entered the Catholic monastery, 
I really and truly perceived the Catholic 
doctrine. This perception is first realized in 
prayers, particularly in public prayers and 
liturgical services. The liturgy of the holy 
sacrifice of Mass, the ceremonies of sacraments 
and the recitation of the Divine Office lead me 
to know Christ intimately. Recognizing Him 
to be the Son of Eternal God the Father, we 
are being restored to amity with God; we are 
being given the Holy Ghost and through Him 
we have been bestowed inestimable benefits 
and made the children of God. Hence, we can 


call God our Father, and all paternity originates 
from God.” 


Lou's Attitude as Diplomat: 


I am not going to mention what Mr. Lou 
has accomplished in his diplomatic life, because 
there are special books written about it, but I 
would like to make a few remarks on_ his 
diplomatic attitude. While he was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Peiping, he used to take 
walks by himself through down-town streets. 
The Garrison Chief of the city was Chiang 
Chao-tsung who often met Minister Lou walk- 
ing, when he went horse-back riding to inspect 
the city. He once asked Minister Lou, ‘Why 
do you walk all alone on thedirty and noisy 
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streets?” Mr. Lou replied, ‘Just to see-if the 
streets are clean.” : 
He often went to the post office to mail 
letters himself. The post office was crowded 
with people, and he had difficulty. getting to 
the counter, so he let the others go first. When 
the mail-collector asked him if he was Minister 
Lou, he replied that he was, Then the collector 
exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘Why. does. Your Ex-: 
cellency come: here yourself?’’ Mr. Lou replied, 
“I come here to pay you a visit.” The collector 
repeated, “I am not worthy, Your Excellency, 
I am not worthy.” When he went to the tele- 
graph office to dispatch telegrams, the telegraph 
officer asked him if he was Minister Lou, and 
he asked the officer how he recognized him. 
The officer replied that he had seen his picture 
in newspapars. Mr. Lou then told the officer 
that he was. The officer was greatly surprised 
and asked him why he did not send somebody 
else to do it for him. Mr. Lou replied, ‘Because 
my clerk is not worthy to salute you.” 


Monastic Life of Lou: 


The day, April 16, 1926, his wife died, Lou 
Tseng-tsiang went to see his spiritual director, 
Father De Munnynck, telling him his intention 
to enter a religious order. Father De Munnynck 
was of the Dominican Order which is not the 
oldest order in Europe. Since Mr. Hsu had 
enjoined him to enter the oldest religious order, 
he decided to‘enter the Benedictine Order which 
was established by St, Benedict in the Sixth 
Century. On July 5, 1927, Tseng-tsiang was 
accepted by St. Andreas Monastery of the 
Benedictine Order in Brussels as a postulant. 
Nevertheless, he had to stay in the guest house 
for three months. to watch the life of the 
monastery in operation and to experience the 
monastic. disciplines. On October 4, 1927, he 
was admitted into the monastery for a one-year: 
probation period through the solemn ceremony 
of changing secular clothes into religious vest- 
ment. 

The 23rd Chapter of the Monastic Regulation 
says: “The monk cannot take or give anything 


without the permission of Father Abbas. Neither 
can he possess anything in private. Monks 
should not have anything personal. Books, 
tables, chairs, ink, pens cannot be possessed 
as one’s own. They have absolutely nothing 
personal, including their body and will. All 
necessities are to be obtained from Father 
Abbas. What Father Abbas does not permit, 
nobody may have.” 

**My countrymen and particularly my friends 
can hardly understand why I chose such a 
monastic life, completely separated from the 
world, burying myself in a European monastery 

wees---L proceeded without conscious effort. 
Frankly, I do not pursue anything, neither do 
I ask for light, nor for happiness. I only try 
todo my duty. When my wife left this world, 
I felt very lonesome. At this stage of my life, 
I pursued one thing, and that was to find an 
opportunity for retreat. In retreat I started to 
pray. I had the mind to find the way which 
would take me to the House of God. In looking 
for that way, I remembered well the direction 
of my teacher, Minister Hsu: *‘Do not depend 
on others, but on yourself,’ and at the same 
time I remembered what my father had told 
me: ‘*Trust Heaven.” [ had then no father, no 
teacher, and no wife. [ could only trust God 
and myself. The Merciful God has led me and 
I have now arrived at monastic life’, wrote 
Lou in his memoires. He continued writing: 
“But why did I choose monastic _ life? Death 
has separated my wife and me, the monastic 
life has reunited us, so united that we cannot 
be separated from each other any more. She 
watches over me from heaven and I follow her 
by accompanying her and praying for her. She 
looks at me from above and I look at her from 
below. There is nothing that can separate us.” 

Lou Tseng-tsiang started his apprenticeship 
of monastic life on January 14, 1928. Regard- 
ing the apprentice, Monastic Regulation No. 
58 says: ‘*There is an exemplary and elderly 
monk: selected to be the moderator whose 
office it is to watch over the apprentices 
carefully if they pursue God sincerely, do 
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spiritual exercises devotedly, obey orders 
cheerfully, accept insults willingly. His is also 
to tell them that the way to serve God is 
arduous, and if they promise to follow it 
taithfully, after two months the monastic disci- 
plines may be told them and they are warned 
that these are the disciplines they have to keep. 
If they can keep the disciplines well, they may 
enter the monastery; if not, they may return to 
the world. If after the warning the apprentices 
are still willing to accept such conditions, they 
may remain ‘as apprentices and meet all kinds 
of trials. Six months later, they are again told 
of the monastic disciplines so that they may 
understand well what they have to observe once 
they are accepted into the monastery. If, after 
that, they are still determined to accept mon- 
astic life, they are to be told for the third 
time four months later the monastic disciplines. 
After mature consideration, if the apprentices 
still want to keep faithfully all the monastic 
disciplines, they may be admitted into the 
monastery, but at the same time. they are 
warned that once they have entered the mon- 
astery, they may not get out of it, neither can 
they be freed from the disciplines.” 

Lou Tseng-tsiang was 56 years of age when 
he started such a strict monastic life. Besides, 
he had to study Latin,. philosophy and theology 
to attain priesthood. He did not know any Latin 
before and to start learning such a difficult 
language at such an age certainly required 
courage. To illustrate his difficulty in Latin, 
it is enough to mention that 13 teachers had 
resigned during the three-year period in which 
he was engaged in its study. Tseng-tsiang was 
discouraged in taking up the study for priest- 
hood. Besides, he fell sick on March 18, 1931 
and was bedridden for 40 days. He then decided 
to give up the study for the priesthood, but to 
remain as a Brother. However, on May 7, 1933, 
Mr. Liu Fu-cheng brought him a chalice for 
celebrating Mass from his friends in Peiping. 
Tseng-tsiang told Mr. Liu that he was sorry 


for not being able to use it because he was 


no longer studying for the priesthood. After 
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having learned of his reason for giving it up, 
Mr. Liu complained to the Guest Master of the 
monastery and asked him if Tseng-tsiang could 
not become a priest, how they could become 
Christians. Mr. Liu was then preparing to 
embrace the Catholic religion, On account of 
the salvation of his friends, Tseng-tsiang felt 
that he should continue his study for the 
priesthood, so he asked his physician Dr. 
Seberechr de Brages if he could resume his 
studies. The doctor told him that it would be 
all right. So, on May 12, 1933, Tseng-tsiang 
resumed his theological study with Father 
Eduard. And on June 29, 1935, after having 
completed his study, he was ordained priest by 
Archbishop Costantini, first Apostolic Delegate 
to China and now Secretary General of the 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 


From Natural to Supernatural Order: 


**IT_ was born a Confucian” said Rev. Pierre- 
Celestin Lou Tseng-tsiang. “My whole life’s 
nourishment has been Confucius’ cultural and 


moral teachings.” Confucius says: ‘*Therefore 
the good man serves his parents as he would 
serve Heaven, and serves Heaven as he would 
his parents.” Following this teaching of Con- 
fucius, Rev. Lou. served God as he served his 
parents, loved God as he loved his parents. 
Filial piety for parents became in him filial 
piety for God. The natural filial piety of Con- 
fucius had become the supernatural filial piety 
of Christ. At the age of 70, he considered 


himself as a one-year old child so that he might 


have the Blessed Mother to embrace him and 
to lead him to praise God in eternity. Because 
of filial piety, one can always become young 
and understand a little what Jesus said: ‘‘Unless 
you become like these children, you cannot 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” But to under- 
stand fully this biblical quotation, the divine 
grace is necessary with which one may fulfil to 
the plenitude what the natural law teaches 
about filial piety. The redemption of Christ is a 


crossroad. On this point, the filial piety of man 
meets that of Christ. Christ leads us from 
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human filial piety to his divine filial piety, arid 
makes us take up his filial piety as ours. Thus 
He unites us with His Heavenly Father. 

It is interesting tp note that in the natural 
order of things, the less one knows, the more 
he is a child. The more a child understands, 
the more grown-up he is, and the farther he 
gets away from his parents. In supernatural 
order, the more one knows, the smaller he 
feels and the closer he approaches God. Thus 
when the time arrives for God to call him to 
his eternal reward, Rev, Lou acted just like a 
child approaching his mother. On January 9, 
1949 at 2:30 in the afternoon, six days before 
he left this world, Rev. Lou was reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer with his secretary. Father Eduard, 
arriving at the words ‘“‘Thy Kingdom come,” 
heard him say, ‘‘My Father come.” Father 
Eduard thought he had made a mistake because 
of his infirmity, so he corrected him by. re-peat 
ing **Thy Kingdom come.” Rev. Father Lou, 
however, repeated ‘‘My Father come.” Thus for 
three times, while Father Eduard said ‘“‘Thy 
Kingdom come,” Father Lou said ‘‘My Father 
come.” That is indeed filial piety in sublimity. 


Conclusion: 


From the story of Abbe Pierre-Celestin Lou 
Tseng-tsiang, we can clearly see that from 
Confucianism to Catholicism there is a natural 
road on which all the Chinese, certainly the 
educated ones, may walk with ease. The reason 
why Catholicism is so little known to the 
Chinese people is because in’ our work for God 
we do not make sufficient efforts to adapt the 
means to suit the taste of the people with whom 
we work. Indeed, one of the reasons why the 
people of China are still sitting in the darkness 
of death today is because those people who are 
torch-bearers of the Gospel do not care much 
to apply the means to illuminste the Chinese 
people, because they have .not placed their 
luminous candle of Christ on high, but in a 
hidden and low place, and because the Catholic 
missionaries, after Father Matteo Ricci and his 
contemporaries in the 16th Century, did not 
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pay much attention to Chinese intellectuals. 
Hence the Catholic Church has been considered, 
until recently, as a church for the poor and the 
ignorant. Who would like to be considered as 
being ignorant or one of the poor? Psychologi- 
cally speaking, nobody likes it. But the Catholic 
Church had so far been presented as such to 
the Chinese public. 

As a Chinese priest, I know my own people. 
I have lived among them, grown up with them 
and shared their likes and dislikes. I know that 
my people are spiritual-minded, religiously in- 
clined and leadership-respecting. Permit me to 
mention here the reasons why Buddhism has 
embraced China so universally and so pro- 
foundly. Just because the first group of Chinese 
Buddhists were intellectuals and highly respected 
people. And these intellectuals went after other 
intellectuals. Thus the intellectual Buddhist 
converts commanded the respect of all Chinese 





Le Mot Propre 


The poet Chia Tao ( §#& ) betook himself to the capital with 





people and attracted them to the worship of 
Buddha. There are in China, before the Com- 
munist occupation, more than 1,000,000 Bud- 
dhist priests and nuns who lead ascetic and 
celibate lives. There are 4 many Buddhist 
temples or pagodas for Buddhist worship in 
China as there are churches, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, in the United States. All the 
Buddhist monks are well supported and all the 
pagodas well kept. And this has been done by 
the Chinese themselves. This is true of Bud- 
dhism in Taiwan too. 

What Buddhism has done in China, Christi- 
anity should be able to accomplish, if not to a 
greater extent and with better success. But it 
has to be worked out with the fundamental 
principles of Confucius in mind and with due 
regard for the traditional and cultural back- 
ground of the Chinese people. 






the intention of joining the advanced civil examination. One day, 
riding on the back of a donkey, he was wrapped up in the creat- 
ing of poetical imageries. With a flash of genius he thought of a 


charming couplet: 


‘‘Birds were sleeping in trees alongside a pond; 
A monk was pushing against the gate under the moon” 
.Doubting whether ‘knocking’ would be preferable to ‘pushing’, 
he gesticulated with his hands, observing the adequacy of either 
action involved. So absorbed was he that he collided with one on 
horseback. It was no other than the poet magistrate Han Yu ( # 
4 ). The magistrate’s retainers seized him for this glaring offence. 


After explanations were made, Yu said, 
word,” So they rode on side by side, chatting on the art of poetry 
for a long time. 


Anecdotes About Tang Poetry (  #42,¥ ) 


**knocking is a_bettcr 
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Chinese Reds Make 


Trade Agreement with Britain 


broadcast from Peiping Radio on April 
A 14 said that the Chinese Communists 
will receive shipments of strategic metals and 
chemicals from Britain under a mutual trade 
agreement reached in Moscow and that Britain 
has agreed to sell the Reds more than US$18,- 
000,000 worth of vital products as well as 
nearly US$10,000,000 worth of textiles this 
year. 

The agreement was signed by Lord John 
Boyd Orr for Britain and Nan. Han-chen for 
the Chinese Communists at the conclusion of 
the Soviet-sponsored international economic 
conference in Moscow on April 12. 

According to the broadcast, Britain and the 
Chinese Reds each agreed to sell the other 
US$28,000,000 worth of goods in 1952. Britain's 
sale would consist of 35 per cent textiles, 30 
per cent chemicals and 35 per cent metals of 
all kinds, including copper and aluminum. 

In exchange, the Chinese Reds would ship 
coal, hog bristles, sausage casings, egg pro- 
ducts and similar agricultural produce to Bri- 
tain. 


Reds Close Yenching University 


According to a Communist dispatch, the 
Chinese Communists have rubbed out the name 
of one of the oldest and best-known universi- 
ties in China. The dispatch, dated April 16, 
said that Yenching University, an American- 
endowed institution, will have the various col- 
leges incorporated into two other universities 
in Peiping. The engineering colleges of Peking 
University and Yenching University will be 
incorporated into Tsinghua University which 
will be exclusively a technical institution. The 
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colleges of arts, science and law in Tsinghua 
and Yenching Universities will likewise be in- 
corporated into Peking University which will 
teach only general and arts courses. 

Yenching will simply go out of existence. 

The dispatch did not say what will happen 
to the university buildings. It is probable that 
they will continue to be used, but that the 
name of the university, which graduated some 
of China’s most famous men, including some 
of China’s top Communists, will be changed. 


4O US Missionaries Detained 
by Chinese Reds 


According to AP, the China Committee of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States said on April 16 that. 
about 40 American Protestant missionaries are 
either prisoners under house arrest or have 
their movements. restricted by the Chinese 
Communists. The names of the missionaries 
were not released. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Calvert, general secre- 
tary of the National Council, released a state- 
ment of the 30-denomination China Committee 
at a news conference. 

The statement said that the Committee had 
decided to make an announcement in the hope 
that ‘‘something may be done to release these 
missionaries who are held against their will” 
by the Chinese Communists. 

The statement added that in practically every 
instance the {missionaries are being held for 
propaganda purposes and are being forced to 
submit to public ‘‘trials” and the derison of 
former students. 


Chinese Seamen Refuse 


to Enter Red Ports 
Hong Kong today is filled with seamen who 
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would rather do odd jobs or be unemployed 
than travel to Chinese Communist ports. Some 
of them, recently arrived from the Chinese 
mainland, signed off their ships and explained 
why in an interview. 

On arrival in any Chinese Communist port, 
they said, a Chinese seaman must report to 
the Puplic Security Bureau. There he must 
confess any misdeeds or crimes he has ever 
committed, no matter how trivial. Usually, 
three policemen take turns questioning him. 
They want to know everything there is to 
know about his life. This may take three 
hours or three days, depending on the answers. 
And everything is carefully written down. 

The marathon questioning is then repeated. 
The seamen’s first answers are checked against 
the answers he gives in the second questioning. 
Both sets of answers are checked against his 
initial confession and any discrepancies lead 
to more questions. 

This often puts him in a difficult position. 
His salary is generally low. Most seamen at 
one time or another have brought things with 
them without paying duty. The Reds want to 
know whom such things came from and to 
whom they were given or sold. By the time 
the Communists are satisfied, the seaman may 
have implicated dozens of people, most of 
whom may be totally innocent. 

A seaman who has evaded payment of duty 
may be jailed and later released, although 
some have never been heard of again. If his 
crimes are not considered serious, he may be 
freed on one condition. At least six of his 
that he will, not 
sign off when the ship reaches a port not 
And he must like- 
wise guarantee that his guarantors will not 
sign off. Each is made his brother’s keeper 
by this system of interlocking guarantees. 

In addition, there. are Communist agents in 
most ships who report what everybody on the 
ship talks They also report on their 
attitudes. 

The seamen further pointed out that the 


shipmates must guarantee 


under Communist control. 


about. 
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Reds keep the results of such reports along 
with confessions and the results of police ques- 
tionings on file. They can glways use these 
against the people involved any time 
they feel inclined to do so. 

Since many of those the Communists treated 
leniently yesterday are dead today, one seaman 
stressed, no one knows what will happen to 
those the Reds treat leniently today. And, they 
all agreed, few seamen are willing to return 
to Chinese Communist ports to find out. 


Reds Sound Death Knell of Capitalists 


The Peiping regime's furious campaign against 
corruption, waste and bureaucracy, which orig- 
inally focussed on public officials, is turning 
with full force against businessmen. Qualified 
observers generally consider it the death knell 
of the “national capitalist class.” For the cam- 
paign is now officially called a ‘‘serious class 


files 


struggle.” 
Class struggles are carried on to wipe out 


specific classes. The Chinese Communists use 
the term only when they mean business. i 

It may be remembered that Chou En-lai 
started the drive against the national capitalist 
class in a speech to the People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference on January 6. He accused 
them of stealing state assets, of endangering 
the people’s interests, of profiteering, bribery, 


smuggling, and tax evasion among a host of — 


of other crimes. 

He announced that they were a_ possible 
threat to the future of the revolution. This 
gave a new twist to the Peiping regime’s pol- 
icy which had seemed to promise businessmen 
a place in the scheme of things. 

Then Liu Ning-yi, vice chairman of the. All 
China Federation of Labor, was quoted by the 
official Communist New China News Agency 
as saying: ‘‘Our movement has significant 
political meaning. It will decide who is to 
be the leader, the working class or the capi- 
talist class,” : 

Liu urged people *‘,.. to realize that this is 
a serious class struggle, a determined attack 
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launched by the working class against the 
capitalists’ attack of the past three years.” 

Po Yi-po, chairman of the Peiping regime’s 
Austerity Inspection Committee, was quoted 
in an editorial in the official **Worker's Daily” 
as saying essentially the same thing. 

Businessmen who, two years ago, thought 
their position secure. now seem to be in the 
midst of a life-or-death struggle. Communist 
newspapers are daily filled with their confes- 
sions of bribery and profiteering. No one, 
however, has defined profiteering and bribery. 
As a result, businessmen are open to the 
charge no matter what they do. 

Recently, the vice chairman of the Shanghai 
Industrial and Commercial Delegates, Yung 
Ni-jen, took up the problem in a speech quoted 
by Shanghai's Sin Wen Jih Pao. ‘You invite 
a cadre to dinner,” he told Shanghai business- 
men. ‘It is entirely up to you to criticize 
yourself and decide whether or not you are 
trying to bribe him.” 

«|. as to reasonable profit, generally speak- 
ing, the principal consideration should be the 


general interest of the public. Beyond this 
principle, it would be profiteering.” 

And that is all the Chinese businessmen 
have to go on. Whatever the profit, they can 
always be accused of profiteering at the whim 
of the Communist regime. And the regime is 
indulging that whim today. 

Some observers believe the reasoning of the 
Peiping regime runs this way: ‘‘The national 
bourgeosie must go. They do not fit 
Communist society. But we must have an ex- 
cuse for liquidating them. So we work public 
Opinion into a frenzy about corruption. And 


then we blame it all on the national bour- 


into a 


geosie.” 


60% of Canton Students 


Have Tuberculosis 


Sixty per cent of the students in Canton’'s 


public schools have tuberculosis. This was 
brought out by physical examinations conducted 


in the schools last year jointly by the Canton 
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Education Bureau and Sanitary Bureau. The 
results of the Bureaus’ study, however, were 
not made public. ‘ 

A veteran educator from Canton, who revealed 
this information in a recent interview in Hong 
Kong, doubted that it would be made public 
because of the undesirable political - effect it 
might have on the people. He said he learned 
eof it from a reliable friend in the Sanitary 
Bureau. 

The informant blamed the shocking tuber- 
culosis rate on the hard life of students under 
the Reds. Youngsters, he explained, are often 
commandeered for work by many local organi- 
zations and bureaus. 

They must also attend daily indoctrination. 
meetings or discussion groups after their study 
hours. And nobody, he stressed, can stand up 
indefinitely under the strain of these three- 
hour sessions six days a week. 


Reds Urge Denunciation of ‘Parents 


The Chinese Communists continue to strike 
at China’s family system by encouraging stu- 
dents to denounce their parents to the autho- 
rities. Chinese Communist newspapers make 
heroes of youngsters who do it. Many of them 
are Youth Corps members. Often, denunciation 
of parents opens the door for membership in 
the Youth Corps. 

Peiping’s People’s Daily on January 24 praised 
Wong Si-woon for publicly denouncing his 
father. Young Wong was a 20-year old Youth 
Corps member. According to the official Com- 
munist newspaper, Wong first suspected his 
father of accepting bribes when the old man 
appeared nervous during the campaign against 
corruption, waste and bureaucracy. He privately 
accused his father of holding back at public 
confession meetings and threatened to expose 
him. 

Old Wang, the paper said, shouted: “I 
brought you up and now you want to denounce 
me. Have you no heart? What if I were a spy 
and they wanted to shoot me? I suppose you 
would denounce me-then, too.” The son sternly 
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said he would. 

The father pleaded that the merchant who 
gave him the bribe had left Peiping and that 
the authorities could not possibly know of the 
bribe. But the next day, the People’s Daily 
explained, Wong Si-woon denounced his father. 
*sSuch action,” it said, **deserves commenda- 


tion.” 


Reds Carry out Drastic Book Burning 


The Peiping regime is conducting the most 
destructive book burning since Shih Huang-ti 
tried to wipe out the classics two thousand 
years ago. 

The Shanghai office of just one Chinese 
publisher last year destroyed 237 tons of books, 
according to the Shanghai Ta Kung Pao of 
January 6. This was estimated to represent 


‘ about 1,400,000 paper-bound books. They were, 


the Communist newspaper said, ‘*,.. question- 
able in viewpoint, ideology, terminology and 
content.” 

The Shanghai office of the Chung Hwa 
Book Company, according to the same paper, 
destroyed 80 tons of books during the first 23 
days of last November alone. Its catalogue was 
cut from 13,000 titles to only 2,000. 

The Jargest Chinese publishing firm, the 
Commercial Press, suffered a similar fate. Of 
the 15,000 titles published in its 50-year his- 
tory, only 1,234 survived the Communists’ 
book purge, the Ta Kung Pao announced. 

The company’s new catalogue lists about 
five per cent of the titles in history, literature 
and geography it carried before the Red take- 
over. Only three per cent of its social science 


titles survived, the newspaper said. 
Reds Criticize Anti-war Writer 


Peiping’s People’s Daily recently criticized 
an author for outspokenly condemning war. 
The man wrote in the Communist Writer's 
Handbook that “*... 
destroys peace for ten years.” 

This was branded a **,.. fallacious viewpoint 
that defames the revolutionary movement” by 


waging war for one year 
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a letter published in People’s Daily on January 
11. The letter said: ‘*The author,..was cursing 
war without first knowing its nature.” 

It is of interest to note that letters are not 
printed by this newspaper unless they. reflect 
the Chinese Communist Party's views. 


Communists Drive Hundreds 


of Businessmen to Suicide 


Hundreds of businessmen, driven frantic by 
the relentless Communist class struggle against 
them, have committed suicide throughout the 
Chinese mainland. Several hundred are reliably 
reported to have killed themselves in Canton. 
The same is true of Tientsin and Shanghai. 

So many have leapt from Shanghai's tall 
buildings that recent arrivals in Hongkong 
from that commercial heart of China say pe- 
destrians are wary of walking the downtown 
sidewalks. Eight officials in the Shanghai 
Commercial Bank alone have jumped to their 
death since the “5-Anti” movement began. 

The Chinese Communist press does not re- 
port such suicides. Instead it prints material 
apparently calculated to whip the population 
into greater hatred for the national capitalists, 
whom it blames for corrupting the Red regime 
and for sabotaging ‘the people’s interests.” 

The ‘*3-Anti’’ and ‘**5-Anti? movements 
against the national capitalists and official cor- 
ruption became so frenzied during February 
and March that normal business and public 
functions were reportedly largely paralyzed 
throughout the nation. Communist statements 
acknowledged this and called for resumption 
of business as usual without slackening up on 
the campaigh. 

Businessmen who do not voluntarily confess 
to some crime usually become victims of 
charges trumped up by the 
according to recent arrivals from the mainland. 


Communists, 


Tax evasion seems to be the favorite Commu- 
nist charge. 

Since taxation today under the Reds covers a 
bewildering variety of transactions, these sour- 
ces state, it is nearly impossible to have a 
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spotless record. For example, one man who 
owned two paper factories in Shanghai was 
charged with not paying taxes on an exchange 
of goods between two factories. 

One factory borrowed some caustic soda from 
the other and returned it next day, According 
to the Communists, this transaction should 
have been entered in the account books and a 
tax paid on it. 

In addition, recent arrivals from the main- 
land explain, denunciation boxes on the streets 
make it possible for anyone to lodge charges 
against anyone else. And these charges are of- 
ten utterly irresponsible. 


The Communists claim that self-confessed 


“criminals” will receive lenient treatment in 


the ‘*3-Anti” and ‘*5-Anti” movements if they 
repay the money they allegedly owe the re- 
gime. But, these sources point out, many busi- 
nessmen have literally no money left. 

It is impossible for them to get travel per- 
mits these days. And without such permits they 
would probably be caught if they tried to flee 
the country. 

And ‘so, throughout the mainland today, 
businessmen who were once asked by the Com- 
munists to help in building a new China are 
driven to take their own lives, 


Ex-cadre Denounces Marriage Lew 


The Communist new marriage law revives 
the old feudal: system the Chinese Reds claim 
they have destroyed, according to a defected 
Communist cadre who formerly did Party ma- 
trimonial work. Writing in the March 13 issue 
of ‘China’s Cheng Shu claimed the 
Reds simply gave new names to China’s an- 
them 


Voice,” 
cient marriage restrictions and made 
more rigid. Marriage between classes, he noted, 
was never seriously discouraged in China. But 
under the Reds, few people dare to attempt it. 

As an example, he explained that a farmer 
who marries a landlord’s daughter is viewed 
as a landlord, although his class status may 
not be officially changed. As such, he is sub- 
ject to the drastic discrimination the Commu- 
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nists practise against landlords. 

At the same time, he wrote, the landlord's 
daughter in such a marriage must undergo 
‘“‘reform through labor” for from three to five 
years before her class status can be changed 
from that of landlord to that of farmer. Rigid 
Communist class lines make marriage between 
classes far more difficult than any feudal sys- 
tem ever did, he pointed out. 

Although the Communists condemn China’s 
old system of arranged marriages, the same 
system is imposed on Communist Party mem- 
bers, he wrote. The Party now takes the place 
of parents in deciding who should marry 
whom. Party members, he said, cannot marry 
outside the Party. And the Party reserves the 
right to approve and set the date for their 
marriages. 

This, Cheng Shu explained, leaves Party . 
members with no freedom of choice and makes 
such marriages under the new law no different 
from the traditional type. And it hits lower 
level cadres and soldiers particularly hard. 

Higher level cadres and military officers, he 
said, are not affected because it is they who 
enforce the marriage restrictions. Many of 
them, he claimed, have several wives. 

Under the new system, Cheng wrote, loyalty 
to the Party dominates married life. The love 
of a couple for each other is supposed to be 
secondary. Married couples must’ plan their 
lives according to Party interests. 

The new marriage law has destroyed more 
homes than it created since its introduction in 
May, 1950, according to Cheng Shu’s articie. 
Instead of emancipating women, it makes them 
slaves of the Communists, he stressed. 


Beggars Infest Swatow 


* Recent arrivals in Hongkong from Swatow 
estimate the number of beggars in the Swatow 
area at more than 80,000. 

Most of them are relatives of people classed 
by the Communists as “landlords” or ‘“‘gang- 
sters,” according to a student who. reached 
Hongkong from Swatow in March. He said 
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they must at all times carry a special identity 
card around their necks giving name, age, 
place of birth, and the region allocated to them 
for begging. 

The Reds early this year announced a plan 
to resettle them, he said. The old and crippled 
are to be sent to special mountain camps to 
work small plots of sandy land. They will not 
be allowed to leave the camps. 

Young widows of men the Reds have liqui- 
dated, he explained, are ordered to remarry. 
Children by their previous marriage will be 
sent to public training centers. 


Sarawak Overseas Chinese Loses 
Everything to Reds 


Wang Se-ho fled his native place west of 
Swatow recently and reached Hongkong with- 
_ out a cent. He lost everything to the Commu- 
nists and barely escaped with his life. At the 
age of 48, he hopes to start life anew in 
Sarawak, where he used to work in the Asiatic 


Petroleum Company's oil fields. 


Wang prefers not to name his native region. . 


His family is still there and he fears Commu- 
nist reprisals against them. But, he says, it is 
a wild, largely mountainous area where people 
patiently raise their crops and ask for nothing 
but to be left alone. Governments have come 
and gone for centuries in China without ever 
managing to exert much control over it, until 
the Communists came. 

Wang first heard of the Reds more than 18 
years ago when they retreated from Kiangsi 
through his village and looted it. He was in 
Sarawak at the time, but letters from home 
described the incident and people were still 
talking about it in 1940 when he returned. 
From personal experience, the villagers hated 
the Reds even then and fought them. 

His father died in 1940 and Wang went 
home to assume leadership of the family. The 
money he had saved in Sarawak was used to 
educate his younger brother. And Wang tilled 
the 12 mow of land his father left him. It 


supported his wife and three children, his 
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“After that, Red cadres carefully 


mother, his sister-in-law and her daughter, and 
himself. ‘They lived comfortably, but they were 
not wealthy and they knew few luxuries. 

The Communists came in September, 1949. 







Their coming was considered inevitable by then 





and people could only wait quietly and hope 
for the best. And at first the Red regime in 
Wang's area was moderate. Wang now thinks 
this was because they did not have enough 
trained cadres to be anything else. But they 
quickly trained students and other young peo- 
ple to carry out their policies and by Decem- 
ber, 1950, a Farmer's Council was formed. 
inventoried 









































everything Wang owned and made surprise Q 
checks on his home in the middle of the night \ 
to make sure he was not hiding anything. ‘J 
Two weeks later the Farmer's Council turn- f 
ed out 7,000 villagers for a meeting at which § “ 
it read off a list of people who had been class- u 
ed as landlords. These classifications, accord- A 
ing to Wang, depended more on the whim of J @ 
the ‘Council than on the amount of land a man pl 
owned. Four days after that, everything Wang § ™ 
and his family owned except their house was 
confiscated. They were allowed only enough § % 
for bare survival. They were kept constantly | P¢ 
hungry because the cadres refused to allow | © 
them enough food to eat. They could not go Cz 
out at night and were not allowed further than of 
one Ji from their house at any time. People | 
wishing to visit them had to have Communist | ™ 
permission and no one was allowed to talk tof ™ 
them. do 
One cold night late in January, Communist} °V< 
cadres made a surprise raid on his home. They} W4 
shoved him into a cold courtyard, stripped and lon 
bound him and for two hours poured icy water 
over him. His mother was tied nearby and 
fotced to watch, The Communists insisted h 
owned some hidden silver and tried to force ( 
him to name the hiding place. Because he Cc 
owned no silver, he had nothing to confess 7 
and the cadres finally decided to bury him] thir 
alive. The hole was almost dug when their] that 
leader said, “Don’t bury him now. Maybe we] is « 
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can get other things from him later.” And 
they went away. 

But on the Lunar New Year’s Day, 1951, 
Wang and his family were turned out of their 
house. They were given some kitchen utensil, 
100 catties of sweet potato and were sent to a 
village about a mile away, where they were 
forced to live like beggars without a home. In 
the new village, they received a barren plot 
of sandy land that could yield nothing and 
were told to farm itor starve. At the same 
time, Wang was forced to spend part of his 
time working on road gangs without pay. 

When the ‘Resist America and Aid Korea” 
drive started, the Communists demanded that 
Wang donate 10 piculs of rice worth about 


‘JMP1,800,000. He didn’t have enough rice even 


for his family. And when he didn’t make the 
“donation” within 10 days, they strung him 
upside down by his ankles at a public meeting. 
After hanging for about 20 minutes, he signed 
a pledge to pay the money within one month, 
plus a fine of JMP1,000,000 for failing to 
meet the first ‘‘donation.” 

Four days before the one-month deadline, he 
secured a one-and-half day round trip travel 
permit to go to Canton, where he insisted he 
could get the money. from relatives, And from 
Canton, friends managed to smuggle him out 
of the country. 

Wang is now in Hongkong waiting for 
money from relatives in Sarawak that will 
make it possible for him to join them. He 
does not expect to see his family again, for 
even if they somehow survive, Wang says, he 
will never return to the Chinese mainland so 
long as the Communists control it. 


“College Education” 


on the Chinese Mainland 
(Reprinted from March 20, 1952 issue of 
China’s Voice) 
The Chinese Communists have done every- 
thing they can to wipe out Chinese culture 


that is not in line with Soviet ideology. This 
is especially evident in the past three years 
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during which the Reds have persistently perse- 
cuted the intellectuals and introduced Soviet- 
type education as the basic medium for indoc- 
trination — and enslavement — of the educated 
elements. 

The Communists paved the way for the in- 
roads of Russian culture into China's universi- 
ties. But this only brought confusion to institu- 
tions of higher learning because of an acute 
shortage of Moscow-trained teachers and trans- 
lations of Russian textbooks. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that most 
Chinese professors had not entirely given up 
their Western culture in favor of Soviet ideo- 
logy. The confusion in Chinese universities 


was not eased until the Reds radically changed 


the contents of college education. 

The changes were particularly noticeable in 
the curricula of the departments of arts and 
law, although they were not too obvious in 
the departments of science, engineering, medi- 
cine and agriculture. 

This degeneration in higher education has 
turned the universities into short-term training 
classes and their graduates mere professionals 
without the benefit of a well-rounded education. 
And college undergraduates now have less and 
less time for deeper academic research because of 
the crushing burden of extra-curricular activi- 
ties that make students slaves of Communist 
indoctrination. This process of enslavement has 
been intensified by mass translation of Russian 
textbooks in Peiping. 

Last autumn the Reds introduced the Soviet 
education systém in various universities in 
Shanghai and Nanking. Instruction began to 
follow rigid Marxist-Leninist patterns. The re- 
quired courses in the departments of arts and 


- law included dialectical and historical material- 


ism, the principles of New Democracy, and 
Marxist and Leninist interpretations of politi- 
cal economy. 

In the field of Chinese literature, most of 
the classics in prose,-poetry, fiction and drama 
as well as the history of literature were either 
radically revised or arbitrarily misinterpreted. 
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Courses on Russian classics (translations,) on 
the other hand, were substantially increased. 

The study of the Russian language and its 
translation dominates foreign language courses. 
English and French have almost disappeared 
from the curriculum and are only offered in 
Peiping’s Foreign Languages School. In fact, 
well-known professors of English and French 
in the country all have been taken to Peiping. 
Their posts have been filled by Russians just 
out of college. The University of Nanking, for 
instance, has been depleted of all its professors 
of English and French. These two subjects are 
now taught by a Russian newspaperman with 
long years of experience in America, a negro 
and three graduates of a Russian language 
school. 

The Reds have introduced such drastic changes 
in philosophy that students electing that course 
feel strongly inclincd to study all problems, 
whether political or ideological, in terms of 
the dialectical materialism of which the Com- 
munists are so proud. Thus the required courses 
include dialectical and historical materialism, 
the monistic theory of ethics, the understanding 
of criticism and a revised version of the history 
of Western revolutions. Assigned readings and 
discussions include a study of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thoughts, Socialism or Anarchism, The State 
and the Revolution. 

History courses are now made up of revised 
or distorted versions of Chinese and world his- 
tory and the history of social progress. These 
are supplemented by translations of Russian 
textbooks on revolution, capitalism and the 
history of the Communist Party, This is in- 
tended to encourage students to analyze the 
evolution of history on the basis of materialistic 
conceptions of history. 

Education courses are not popular among 
students despite Communist efforts to promote 
them. They include an outline of the new de- 











mocratic education, educational psychology, edu- 
cational administration along totalitarian lines, 
a study of modern educational theories based 
on the Soviet system, outline of vocational 







education as well as a study of the educational 
system in Russia and other New Democratic 






countries. 

Economic courses, of course, emphasize Marx- 
ist-Leninist interpretations of political econo- 
my, econorhic construction of the New Demo- 







cratic pattern, a study of Soviet economic con- 
struction, capitalist interpretations of modern 






economic theories. But despite student enthusi- 





asm to take up these courses, there is an evi- 





dent shortage of qualified economists on the 





faculty of most universities in Shanghai and 
Nanking. Well-known professors conversant 
with this subject have been replaced by second- 
rate lecturers and most of the texts now in 
use still have to be mimeographed. The ten- 








dency therefore is to make only a superficial 





study of economic theories without even mak- 
ing serious attempts to discuss Marx’s CAPI- 
TAL which is looked upon as the Bible of the 
Communists. 

Political courses—the most popular in the 
Red universities—are among the most ridi- 
culous. Despite an impressive array of subjects 
listed in the curriculum, there is a shortage of 
textbooks and the great number of teachers 
hardly know anything about political science. 
Yet they help to turn out so-called high-grade 
political cadres for the Peiping regime. 

The Reds, however, brag about the popu- 

















larity of this’course and encourage seminars 1 
under tutors who formerly were mere cadresf 7 
of Yenan’s ‘Kong Ta University.” These j 
people know very little about political sciencef p 
and what they do in discussion is to read y 
aloud the text instead of explaining it to the} pn 
students, > 
u 
al 
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al 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Conclusion of Sino-Japanese Treaty 


t 3 o'clock in the afternoon of April 28, 
_—. Chinese Foreign Minister George 
K. C. Yeh and Japan's plenipotentiary Isao 
Kawada signed the Sino-Japanese ,Peace Treaty 
in the spacious hall of the Chinese Government 
Guest House in Taipei, thus terminating the 
state of war between the two countries and 
opening a new page in the history of Sino- 
Japanese relations. The Kung Lun Pao, in a 
leading article entitled *‘Signing of the Sino- 
declared that China, 
as a victor nation, had willingly made conces- 


Japanese Peace Treaty,” 


sions to Japan to attain true cooperation be- 
tween the two neighboring countries, and that 
if anf one party to the treaty should seck to 
herself at the expense of the other, 
self-destruction would ultimately be the conse- 


profit 


quence. Said the daily: ‘‘Japan’s wrong policy 
of the 60-year 
two nations of 


in the past was the cause 


animosity between close 
historical and cultural ties and geographical 
proximity. 
clearly prove that the Republic of China, as a 


victor nation in the last war, has 


The terms of the present treaty 


willingly 
made many concessions to her former enemy 
in the hope that the true spirit of good 
neighborliness and reconciliation will be observed. 
The common desire of the Chinese people 
is to live in peace and prosperity with other 
peoples. It is because of this basic desire that 
we have never once, during the two-month 
negotiations, made a harsh demand. We firmly 
believe, and we would like the Japanese to 
understand, that mutual respect at any time 
and under any circumstance should be the key 
to a bright future of Sino-Japanese relations. If 
any one party to this treaty should forsake the 


paths of rectitude, it would be contrary to the 





spirit of good neighborliness and self -destruc- 
tion would ultimately be the consequence.” 
The Combined Daily, in an editorial on 
April 28, commented: ‘*The San Francisco 
Treaty is coming into force and the Sino- 
Japanese bilateral peace treaty is. going to be 
signed. “ike the revivification of a dying man, 
Japa has regained her independence. Faith 
and justice should be the fundamentals of the 
new-born nation, and treacherous diplomacy 
must be a thing of the past. The signing of 
the Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty marks the 
restoration of normal friendly relations between 
the two countries. In letter and in spirit Japan 
must abide by it and fulfill all her promises, 
and should not establish any relationship with 


the puppet regime on the Chinese mainland, - 


To do otherwise would be a breach of faith 
and a violation of the present treaty. In the 
hope that future Sino-Japanese cooperation will 
be assured and strengthened, we cannot help 
giving this warning on the day the peace treaty 
is signed.” ; 

The Hsin Sheng Pao observed on April 29 
that the signing of the bilateral peace’ treaty 
had a twofold significance. Firstly, the paper 
asserted, it ended the sad story of the 60-year 
animosity between the two nations, and wrote 
a new page in the history of Sino-Japanese 
relations. Secondly, it laid the foundation for 
Sino-Japanese solidarity in the struggle against 
Communism and for the promotion of world 
peace and security. ‘The founder of thé) Repub- 
lic of China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, said 30 years 
ago that China and Japan are so interrelated 
that either one of the two nations could not 
exist without the other. We believe that not 
even the slightest misunderstanding should be 
nourished between them if China and Japan 
are to maintain permanent friendly relations, 
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Our common enemy is Russia, and before his 
downfall, China and Japan are in the same 
boat. We earnestly hope that both the Chinese 
and the Japanese people will carry out the 
terms of the treaty with patience and fortitude 
so that the future of the two countries will be 
ensured.” 

The Central Daily News observed that China 
has taken great pains to sign the present peace 
treaty with Japan. ‘*The divergency of views 
between China and Japan,” said the daily on 
April 29, ‘was natural because the two nations 
faced a different situation during the six - year 
post-war period. While the Chinese people 
suffered and struggled in the face of the 
treachery and violence of the Russian imperial- 
ists, the Japanese people were being democra- 
tized and revivified under Allied occupation. 
The Chinese people have not only witnessed 
Russian aggression, but also suffered under 
Russian domination. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, seemed to lack a clear understand- 
ing of the present situation and were even 
coaxed by men like Nehru into believing that 
Japan, after regaining her independence, could 
remain neutral in the Allied -Communist tug- 
of-war or even profit herself by taking advant- 
age of the divergency of views between the 
United States and Britain. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the basic factor which 
‘made China sign a peace treaty with Japan is 
not the advantage, if any, that may accrue to 
China, but the prospect of maintaining perma- 
nent friendship with that country. This has 
been clearly indicated by the attitude adopted 
during the protracted negotiations by the Chi- 
nese delegates who made concessions on many 
pPOINts. 665.13. ... It is our sincere hopg that the 
Japanese people, on the day of regaining their 
independence, will refrain from seeking immedi- 
ate profit and farsightedly endeavor to promote 
peace and security for the whole of Asia.” 


Repatriation of POWs in Korea 


The repatriation of POWs has become the 
most vital issue in the truce talks in Korea. It 
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seems that the democracies may eventually 
accept the unreasonable demand of the Com- 
munists. Press opinion China is 
strongly opposed to it. In its editorial of April 
12 entitled ‘*We object to compulsory repatria- 
tion of POWs”, Hsin Shen Pao had the 
following to say: ‘*We are of the opinion that 
the United Nations Command should insist 
upon the principle of voluntary repatriation. 
We object to compulsory repatriation on the 
following grounds: (1) The police action taken 
by the United Nations against the Communist 
aggression in Korea is in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter and is based upon the 
principles of justice and humanity. The demo- 
cracies of the world have given their full sup- 
port to it. Therefore, it should stick to it to 
the end. Acquiescence in compulsory repatria- 
contrary to justice and 
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tion is not only 
humanity but also gives help to Communist 
aggressors. (2) The anti-Communist anti-Rus- 
sian struggle has become a common endeavor 
of all the democracies. To make it a siccess, 
to win the hearts of the people is more in- 
portant than the use of force. The best way 
to win the hearts of the people is to substitute 
kindness for cruelty, and honesty for deceit. 
The policy of kindness and honesty has been 
the principle of the United Nations Command 
in its dealings with the Communist POWs, 
with which it has won their hearts. Nothing 
would dishearten the people more than to yield 
to the demands of the Communists by deliver- 
ing those Communist war prisoners into their 
devilish hands. Who will believe again what 
the United Nations may have to say? (3) That 
prisoners of war should be well treated is ex- 
plicitly stipulated in the Geneva Convention. 
The so-called well-treatment of war prisoners 
is not confined to the period of their custody 
but also is meant to guarantee their future 
security. Should it be known beforehand that 
repatriation would mean their certain death, 
the party who keeps the war prisoners should 
object to it so as to live up to the spirit of 
the Geneva Convention. Most of the war pri- 
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EVIEW 


soners under the custody of the United Nations 
Command are innocent and the majority of 
them have explicitly expressed their anti-Com- 
For this 


reason, they are not merely striving for free- 


munist and anti- Russian sentiments. 


dom but are an anti-Communist and anti- 
We should not betray 
them under all circumstances.” 

The Combined Daily, in its editorial of 
April 13 entitled ‘‘Insistence upon Voluntary 


Russian legion also. 


Repatriation,” said: ‘‘There is a Chinese adage 
saying ‘No crime is greater than the killing 
of those who have laid down their arms.’ It 
explains a great deal of our attitude toward 
the question of POW repatriation in the Korean 
Wale 505005 We should like to point out to the 
United Nations, especially to the United States, 
that the principle of voluntary repatriation 
based upon justice and humanity should be 
maintained. Compromise in whatever form 
would simply fall into the trap of the Com- 
munists. It would not only affect the prestige 
of the United Nations but would also be con- 
trary to the fundamental spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. What is more, it would also 
prevent the surrender of more Communist 
soldiers. to the United Nations Command in 
future. Should the United Nations Command 
let itself be cheated by the Communists and 
agree. to the compulsory repatriation of war 


prisoners, what would be their fate? The mass 


execution of the repatriated Red POWs from 
Germany was a tragic precedent which the 
United Nations Command would do well to 
take to heart.” 

The Chung Hwa Jik Pao in its editorial on 
April 26 commented: ‘It is no exaggeration 
to say that should United Nations Command 
give up its stand on the question of repatria- 
tion, it would bring about the collapse of the 
Allied stand in the Kofean war. The war 
fought in Korea between the United Nations 
Command and the Communists is a war of 
principle. For this reason, its success or failure 
depends largely on «whether that principle can 
be followed. Voluntary repatriation. is based 
upon the principle of justice and humanity. 
To give up the stand of voluntary repatriation 
is tantamount to giving up the principle of 
the war itself. ..... .-ss.2. Furthermore, so far as 
voluntary repatriation is concerned, principle 
The United 

upon the 


is more important ‘than reality. 


Nations Command should insist 


principle not merely because of the war pri-- 


soners themselves but because of their intention 
to pave the way for numerous others striving 
for freedom in future wars..:... .. Thus we can 
readily see that to maintain its stand on the 
question of repatriation by the United Nations 
Command has a close bearing on the success 
or failure of the anti-totalitarian struggle by 
the free world in future.” 


A Starveling’s Code 


There was a grievous famine in Chi ( #). And so Chien Ou 
( 44 ) had some food ready by the roadside, for the benefit of 
those hunger-stricken people who might chance to pass. A starve- 


ling came tottering, covering his face with his sleeves, barefooted, 


and with a pair of lack-lustre eyes. Chien Ou, holding some food 
with his left hand and something to drink with his right, beckon- 4 
ed him with a ‘‘Halloa! Come and eat!”” The man raised his eyes 


and looked. He said, ‘It is because I have refused to accept food 
offered with a ‘Hallao! Come and eat!’ that I am now reduced to 


these straitened circumstances.” Chien Ou at once made an apology. 


But the man declined his offer and was ultimately starved to death. 


June 1952 


—— The Book of Li ( #3) 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) Crisis at Panmunjom 


he independent New York Times editori- 
eet on April 26 that “the United 
Nations has been explicitly informed by the 
Chinese Communist radio that the road to set- 
tlement lies solely in surrender to Communist 
demands. The United Nations, on the other 
hand, has kept a degree of flexibility but has 
approached a point beyond which no further 
yielding is possible. 

‘“‘The degree of the chasm between the two 
sides is indicated in part by the degree of 
anger, chagrin and professed astonishment with 
which the Communists received the informa- 
tion that something like 59,000 persons who 
had been taken prisoner had indicated their 
unwillingness to return to Communist con- 
trol.” 

On the three main points that have held up 
progress during the past few months, the paper 
observed that ‘‘the United Nations is standing 
on good faith and good principle in the matter 
of prisoner repatriation’; that there is a ‘‘pro- 
found suspicion” that the Communist demand 
for permission to build further military air 
fields was merely to “‘get a breathing space”; 
and that “there is no possible meeting of 
minds and no grounds ‘for a compromise” on 
the question of the Soviet Union as a ‘‘neutral” 
to supervise the armistice. 

*In the light of these issues,” the paper 
cdncluded, “the prospects for a fruitful negoti- 
ating session are not bright. It has long been 
obvious that the Communists could have a 
peace whenever they honestly wanted it. There 
is little in the story of the past ten months to 
indicate such a desire. There is little to indi- 


cate it now.” 
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After mentioning that the truce talks have 
been primarily deadlocked over the fate of the 
UN -held prisoners of war, the independent 
New York Post (May 5) opined that “‘if this 
issue did not exist the Communists might invent 
another; yet there is reason to believe that the 
POW conflict has become a matter of desperate 
urgency to the commissars. By yielding, they 
will be confessing that some of their loudest 
propaganda slogans are exploded myths...... 

**The facts remain cruelly. simple. Of the 
170,000 Communist prisoners taken by the UN 
forces, only 70,000 are willing to return to 
Communist territory after a truce. Of the 
20,000 Chinese ‘‘volunteers” included in the 
prisoner contingent, only 5,100 have agreed to 
go home. These answers were obtained in ‘a 
UN survey conducted with tacit Communist 
consent. As the realization of the meaning of 
the figures dawned on the free and slave 
worlds alike, the Communists began to cry 
‘fake.’’ But when the Voice of America for- 
mally challenged the commissars to hold their 
own interviews with the prisoners, the invita- 
tion was studiously ignored. 

*“‘The percentage of defection is spectacular 
proof of the degree to which human beings in 
the Communist empire are victims of involun- 
tary servitude. Through the repatriation survey 
the world has had a rare chance to witness a 
genuine plebiscite among Communist - ruled 
peoples. The results must be as demoralizing 
to the Stalinists—in Russia, China and North 
Korea alike—as they are heartening to free 
men. They also throw devastating light on the 
faded fiction that the Chinese troops in Korea 
were idealistic ‘volunteers’.” 

The Republican New York Herald Tribune 
(April 26) stated that by breaking the secrecy 
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which has cloaked the discussions of the repa- 
triation of the prisoners and by characterizing 
the UN proposal as a ‘disgusting American 
scheme’, “the Chinese Communists gave strong 
reason to doubt whether they would accept any 
compromise. The UN, for its part, can do no 
more than offer a face-saving formula on the 


. . . -f 
_prisoner-of- war question; it cannot, in con- 


science, deliver men who have taken a stand 
against Communism into the hands of the Red 
authorities.” 

The paper went on to say that “the UN 
delegates know what horrors await prisoners 
who have declared themselves on the side of 
the captors; the Communists fear that any 
relaxation of their authority over these unfor- 
tunates would be taken as a sign of weakness 
among the peoples under Red rule.” 

The independent Washington Post (April 28) 
observed that ‘‘the situation for the UN is 
one of extraordinary delicacy—and difficulty. 
The Chinese Communists and North Koreans 
are not free agents, and it is possible to see 
in the delay over the truce the annoyance of 
the Kremlin over the Japanese peace treaty 
and over the efforts to enroll Germany with 
the West. In other words, what the Communists 
do or do not do at Panmunjom no doubt has 
its part in the larger world plan of Moscow.” 

‘‘Actually what seems to be taking place at 
Panmunjom”, the paper pointed out, “is an 
effort by the UN command to soften the 
impact of its starid against forced repatriation 
of prisoners by offering concessions on other 
points. Commendably, the UN has 
to trade in human lives,,and there is every 


refused 


indication that it will not give in on the pris- 
oners issue, even at the expense of a complete 
-reakdown.” 

*‘Truce breakdown or not,” the paper con- 
cluded, ‘‘the United States and United Nations 
interest lies in keeping the Korean war limited 
if possible. Undeniably this limited war con- 
tains dangers of its own and pins down UN 
forces, but it also pins down Communist troops 
and planes. The effort to obtain an honorable 
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truce must never stop, but the hard truth is 
that if the UN must fight to resist aggres- 
sion, it probably can fight in Korea at less 
cost. than elsewhere.” 

The independent London Economist (May 3) 
observed that ‘‘never yet has optimism about 
Korea proved well grounded, and the predica- 
ment of the UN forces is as. baffling as ever. 
So great has been the enemy’s buildup that a 
return to full-scale operations would settle no- 
thing. If the Communists insist on peace on their 
own terms—and it is easy to see why they 
should—the only course of action is to hold 
on. That means combating boredom, impatience 
and lack of understanding of what the cold war 
is about.” 


(2) May Day Riots in Japan 


The independent London Times (May 3) 
commented that ‘‘that the rioting was directly 
inspired by Japanese and North Korean Com- 
munists is clear from the. fact that it broke 


out only in the two places where Communism - 


is most influential, whereas in more than 300 
other localities where May Day rallies were 
held everything passed off quietly.” 

‘‘There is one lesson to be drawn from the 


rioting,” the paper continued. ‘*The Govern- 
ment will be wise to see that the people un- 
derstand why American troops are remaining 
in Japan after the liberation of the country. 
The Communists are steadily following the 
directive given first in Stalin’s New Year 
message to the Japanese people and, more 
lately, in Moscow's attacks on the peace treaty 
by asserting that Japan is still held down by 
American troops. These troops are in fact 
there, and their presence cannot be hidden, 
however tactfylly they behave. No foreign 
troops are popular in any country, but the 
Japanese Government-may cut some of the 
ground from under the Communists if it ex- 
plains more fully to the people the part that 
the United States is playing'in protecting their 
country while it is disarmed.” 

The Liberal Manchester Guardian (May 5) 
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thought that “nobody réally knows how strong 
the Japanese Communists are: perhaps the 
present clash will help toshow. The Commu- 
nists may have made a bad mistake in allowing 
their strength to be measured. The Japanese 
Government will probably now take’ strong 
action. By invoking anti-communism, it may 
abolish, with the applause of America, some of 
the reforms insisted on by SCAP. Now 
we have to deplore the actions of the Japanese 
Communists: in a few months’ time we may 
perhaps have to deplore the reappearance of too 
many of the traditional instruments of Japanese 
Government.” 

The Conservative Scotsman (May 3) expressed 
the opinion that ‘‘the riots have made a bad 
in the countries which have just 
Japan’s indepen- 


impression 
approved the restoration of 
dence. A few days ago, Mr. Yoshida, the Prime 
Minister, spoke of ‘a magnanimous peace, un- 
paralleled in history’. Whether the Japanese 
people are really grateful for the generosity of 
the Western Powers is open to doubt, and the 
anti-foreign demonstrations’ will strengthen 
misgivings among those who accepted the Peace 
Treaty as the lesser of two evils. The revival 
of Japanese milltarism is‘a more remote danger 
than the expansion of Communism in the Far 
East.” 

While the Liberal News Chronicle (May 3) 
urged the more moderate elements in Japan to 
prevent that country from swinging from one 
extreme to the other, O. M. Green, a Far 
Eastern expert, wrote in the Conservative 
Sunday Observer (May 4) that the May Day 
riots in Tokyo need not perhaps be exaggerated 
as a sign of the strength of Communism. 
*<One may* say”, he added, ‘“‘that the Japanese 
people are against violence in any form; against 
the ultra-nationalists as much as against the 
Reds.” 

Miss Anne O'Hare McCormick in her column 
in the New York Times (May 3) observed that 
the May Day explosion in Tokyo was inter- 
preted ‘‘as a desperate bid hy the Communists 
to capitalize on the nationalist feeling boiling 
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up in the first flush of liberation.” She was of 
the opinion that “the New. Japan will be under 
terrific, internal strains and external pressures. 
Economically and politically she is weakened 
by the victory of Communism in China. Rus- 
sia will find it easier to work on a free than 
on an occupied country, and will do her 
utmost to break up the present regime and 
undermine the American position.” 

The New York World-Telegram (May 2) 
maintained that ‘‘to a. great extent this indirect 
invasion of Japan, through terror psychology 
aimed at weakening the will of the Japanese 
people and at the same time stirring up anti- 
American feeling, is Stalin’s best strategy in 
Japan today. 

*“‘Stalin can’t order a direct invasion of Japan 
without risking war with the US, which is 
pledged to goto Japan’s assistance if'and when 
she is attacked. True, the US is ill-equipped 
to resist an immediate Communist invasion of 
Japan. But Stalin knows our security. pact 
with Japan is backed up by our potential, as 
well as our present, might. f 

‘It is more opportune at this time, therefore, 
for Russia to work from the inside, to try to 
destroy the spiritual foundation of that mutual 
defense structure.” 

The independent Washington Evening Star 
took rather an optimistic view. Mentioning that 
there are three political philosphies, namely, the 
democratic philosophy, the dichard prewar philo- 
sophy and the Communist philosophy, the paper 
thought that ‘the strongest as of now, despite 
the May Day demonstiations, is the democratic 
side which has been established 
through our occupation policies and which has 
substantial support through the peace treaty 
and the interlocking security pact. The latter, 
incidentally, implies a concern with internal 
security as well as protection against foreign 
attack. Needless to say, preservation of this 
strength requires a realistic recognition of the 
elements which threaten -— including the Com- 
munist movement that demonstrated such vital- 


in control 


ity a few days ago.” 
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(3) Trade with Chinese Reds 
through Moscow 


The independent London Economist (April 
19) urged that Britain should not trade with 
Communist China through Moscow. ‘If Mos- 
cow is playing politics underthe guise of com- 
merce,’ the paper stated, *‘so is Peking. What 
its ‘trade agreement’ is worth depends on the 
composition of the 65 per cent of the British 
exports not accounted for by textiles, But 
whether or not they are goods on the restricted 
list, there are two excellent reasons why Britain 
should not with (Communist) China 
through Moscow. By signing an agreement in 
Moscow, the (Communist) Chinese are clearly 
intending to cut the normal channels of Anglo- 
Chinese trade and to deliver the final blow to 
the tottering British firms whose livelihood it 
used to be. By making a public song and dance 


trade 


about signing such an agreement they are 
hoping to revive the bad blood between the 
US Congress and the British Government on 
the issue of China’s trade. Is it worth ¢£3,500,- 
000 to Lancashire to play Peking’s game in 
either respect? 6 

“The West will trade with the East as far 
as strategy allows it. It cannot do more 
until strategy becomes irrelevant. It must be 
on the watch for any signs that Moscow — or 
Peking — want to call off the cold war at any 
point. But economic conferences in Moscow on 
the present pattern only prove that economics 
as well as politics are still in the battlefield.” 

While giving Mr. Silverman, one of the 
British delegates, credit for his desire to find 
work for idle .mills in his constituency, the 
Manchester Guardian (April 8) raised the 
question: ‘‘Does he really think that the Chi- 
nese will send across half the globe to Nelson 
for expensive poplin shirtings when the ware- 
houses of Hongkong and Osaka are full of 
infinitely cheaper cloths that can find no out- 
let?” 

*“‘The fact is”, the paper pointed out, ‘that 
the conference is an attempt to convince people 
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in the West that their economic difficulties 
can be solved at a feather’s touch if only the 
Western Governments. would stop putting the 
needs of rearmament and security first.” 

The Conservative Daily Telegraph (April 9) 
expressed doubt whether the British ‘delegates’ 
had bothered to ask themselves the following 
questions: ‘Why is it that the Russians, who 
have large sterling balances and have repeatedly 
been asked to buy British consumer goods, such 
as textiles, have not used their normal trade 
agencies to purchase them here? Why is it that 
the Chinese Communists, so. obligingly recog- 
nized by the late British Government and not 
disowned by the present one, have not bothered 
to establish a trade agency here at all? 

‘‘Through Hongkong, Singapore and even 
Tokyo, there has been continued British trade 
with China, though a declining trade since 
strategic commodities were barred. Is it credible, 
if they are anxious for increased commerce 
with us, that they are too ignorant to use the 


normal channels, including the Board of Trade, . © 


and have been impatiently awaiting the good 
offices of Lord Boyd-Orr?” 


(4) MAAG’s First Anniversary 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of 
the US military mission’s arrival in Taiwan, 
the New York Times (May 4) editorialized that 
training of the Chinese Nationalist forces ‘thas 
gone forward and the combat efficiency of a 
substantial part of the effectives has been raised. 
Food has been improved and with it there has 
been a gain in the physical condition of the 
troops. Hospitalization is getting better, thanks 
in part to the devoted volunteer organization 
headed by Madame Chiang. Morale is good, and 
each bit of added American help makes it 
easier to sustain it. 

“‘The total cost of this mission is relatively 
low. Several persons, both military and civilian, 
who have served in Formosa have called our 
investment in this mission ‘the best defense 
bargain we have ever had in Asia.’ We are 
helping to maintain and improve, for defensive 
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purposes, a strong military potential. More than 
that, it is a force that is on our side and has 
been from the start.” 

Jim G. Lucas reported in the New York 
World-Telegram (May 5) that General Olmsted, 
director of the Defense Department’s Office of 
Military Assistance, and MHarlan Cleveland, 
assistant mutual security administrator, during 
hearings on the 1952 mutual security program, 
painted a brighter picture of Taiwan than the 
free world has seen for some time. 

‘In Formosa there are fewer Communists 
per capita than any place in Asia,” Mr. Cleve- 
land testified, while General Olmsted stated that 


training has improved combat capabilities. 

‘Their ground forces are being completely 
reorganized from an uncoordinated mass,.,,into 
a well-coordinated team. The Chinese have 
agreed to a reduction in divisions without 
decreasing the number of men under arms, in 
order to reorganize along our lines. Adequate 
quantities of ammunition have been received. 
This permits training under fire, previously 
lacking. 

*‘The money sought for Formosa in the next 
aid program will complete their initial equip- 
ment on the ground......put their navy in a 
satisfactory maintenance condition.,,..and make 


military assistance not only has improved their air force operational.” 


political stability on the. island, but intensive 


The Confucian Ideal 


“The ideal Confucius pointed out for imitation was not a saint 
withdrawn from the activities of ordinary life into an artificial 
peace of meditation; not a. super-man built on Such cyclopean 
lines as only to fit an exceptional genius, but a man of simple 
honesty, charity, and self-control, whose righteousness was greater 
than his courage, though he feared nothing but the presence of 
guilt in his own heart; who comforted the old; loved, cherished, 
and reverenced the young; who kept guard over his mind; who 
held ill-gotten wealth and honours as unsubstantial as floating 
clouds; who formed no judgments on hearsay talk, and above all 
things hated pride, hypocrisy, contentiousness, and greed; an up- 
right, kind, and generous man, such as every one might grow to 
be who would love nobility of character with a fervour as great 

_ as that usually bestowed on sensual delights, and- wao in his calm 
serenity found all he needed, because he kept his mind attuned 
to the glorious melodies vibrating between Heaven, Earth, and 
Man.” 


—— A. E. Grantham: Pencil Speakings from 
Peking, p. 221-2 
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Our Foreign Policy, 1952. \ 
U. S Department of State 
Publication 4456, 79 pp. 


ur Foreign Policy is a pamphlet periodically 
Or icce by the Department of State. The 
latest issue was released in March, 1952. It 
has the customary Foreword by the President 
of the United States of America in which is 
hope that the booklet would 
contribute to the understanding of the problems 


expressed the 


that face the country and the way these prob- 
lems are being met. 

Compared with previous issues, there is no 
change in format, there is little change in 
choice of subjects, there is some re-orientation 
of objectives, and there is the _ significant 
‘brave and 
determined” and ‘bold’. The center of inter- 


est lies in the re-orientation of objectives and 


suggestion cf the need to be 


the justification of new points of view. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was published 
in March, 1949, and was ratified by the United 
States Congress four months later. In Septem- 
ber, 1950, the Department of State said, “a 
treaty is only a promise. The actual structure 
of a North Atlantic community is still in the 
early stages of being built.” In 1952, America 
believes that “the pushing 
Western Europe together are the need for a 
unified European and the need for a 
unified market for industry and business,” 

Unlike the 1950 pamphlet, the 1952 issue of 
Our Foreign Policy devotes a section to the 
problem of security in Asia and the Far East. 
In the earlier issue 


strongest forces 


army 


of 99 pages, two full 
pages of discussion led to the conclusion that 
*‘we shall be deluding ourselves if we think 
itself, 
about the liberation of the Chinese people.” 


that American policy can, by bring 
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Three pages went to the questions of Korea 
and the neutralization of Formosa. In this 
regard, President Truman was quoted as saying 
on September 1, 1950: ‘we hope in particular 
that the people of China will not be misled 
or forced into fighting against the United Na- 
tions and against the American people.” The 
1952 pamphlet says: ‘‘the mainland of China, 
for the time being, is lost to the free world..... 
The policy of the United States is to help the 
growth of free, independent and responsible 
governments in Asia.” 

In 1950, the United States thought ‘‘it would 
be economically foolhardy and politically in- 
consistent for us to maintain forces in being 
sufficient to win a major war.” In 1952, the 


United States is “ta major military power not . 


because: the Government has become militarized 
or because its people have developed aggressive 
intent‘ons. They have chosen to arm themselves 
and other free people because they are deter- 
mined not to live out their lives under the 
domination of a foreign power.” 

Disarmament had not been discussed as a 
in previous issues of Our 
Foreign Policy. The 1952 publication devotes 
five and half pages to this subject. The plan 
presented by the United States, France and 
the United Kingdom to the UN General 
Assembly in November, 1951 ‘“‘offers the 
world a program that would promote peace, 
would lift the 


separate topic 


burdens of armaments, and 


would liberate new energies and resources for 


enlarged programs of reconstruction 
and development.” In spite of the obstruction- 
ist tactics of the U.S.S.R., “the United States 
will continue to press for an honest and prag- 


greatly 


tical agreement and will make specific propo- 
sals to the Commission, with the hope that 
other governments will do likewise.” 
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The 1952 pamphlet significantly ended with 
a section on ‘*The Challenge’. **We do not see 
ourselves in the grip of circumstances over 
which we have no control and about which 
we can do nothing. We believe a great deal 
can be done to better the world and that we, 
in cooperation with the other free peoples, can 
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do it....., We believe that with hard work and 

persistence we can accomplish the task before 

us.”’ While this optimism is in harmony with 

the general tenor of the Presidential year, one 

wonders whether, after the election, the per- 

sistence will still be there in equal measure. 
Wait Yuan 
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Statement of Chinese Plenipotentiary 
George K. C. Yeh after the Signing 


of the Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty, 
April 28, 1952. 
he Treaty of Peace between China and 
Japan which I have just had the honor of 
signing on behalf of the Government of the 
Republic of China marks the fulfillment of 
the common desire of our two peoples not only 
to end the state of war which had been unhap- 
pily existing between them, but also to see 
the restoration of friendly relations on the basis 
of-equality and cooperation. 
Ever since September 2, 1945, my Govern- 
ment has whole-heartedly and consistently worked 
with the other Allies for the early conclusion 


of a just and non-vindictive peace for Japan. 


There has been established today in Japan 
a stable and responsible - government. The 
Japanese people have fully demonstrated their 
faith in a free and democratic way of life. 

In conformance with the policy laid down 
by the founder of the Republic of China, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, that the security of Asia could 
be assurcd only through the sincere cooperation 
between the two neighboring Asiatic countries, 
China and Japan, President Chiang Kai-shek 
reiterated on June 18, 1951: “Since September 
2, 1945, I have repeatedly stated that China 
-would not adopt a vindictive attitude towards 
Japan. I have, both directly and_ indirectly, 
stressed the necessity of the early - conclusion 
of a treaty of peace with Japan on the basis 
In the 
talks leading to the signing of today’s Treaty 


of a reasonably generous policy.” 


of Peace, I have been guided by this same 
spirit of magnanimity.: In. a world seriously 
menaced by Communist aggression, we shall 


find that the mere faithful carrying out. of 
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the terms of the present Treaty of Peace may 
not suffice to ensure the peaceful cooperation: 
of our two countries. It is my hope that this 
instrument will pave the way for further 
measures of Sino-Japanese cooperation. Any: fu 
ture efforts at strengthening the bonds between 
our two peoples will not only accrue to the 
interests of both countries, but will also con- 
tribute towards the » buttressing of peace and 
security in the Far East. ; 

In the course of the negotiations, despite’ the 
inevitable divergency of views, Mr. Kawada 
and I have never lost sight of the larger con- 
siderations of the need for laying a foundation 
upon which our two peoples may again live in 
peace and prosperity. If Mr. Kawada and his 
associates should stand in need of some con- 
solation for the strenuous days they have spent 
in doing their part in bringing about the sign- 
ing of the present Treaty, may they find com- 
fort in the words of the Christian Gospel: 
“‘Blessed are the peace makers: for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

Statement of Japanese Plenipotentiary 
Isao Kawada after the Signing of the 
Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty, 

April 28,.1952 

t is a matter for sincere congratulation to 
il all.of us that the treaty of peace between 
Japan and the Republic of China has finally 
been concluded. The Treaty and supplementary 
documents before us have cost us much time . 
and effort. They were not worked out overnight 
but were hammered into: shape by the tireless 
hands of all concerned and their significance 
is much the greater. 

Their provisions drafted in the spirit of 
reconciliation . befitting the traditional friendship 
between. the two peoples, have laid solid 
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foundations for their close cooperation, which 
is so important to the promotion of their 
common welfare and to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

The magnanimity of His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of China is amply 
manifested concerning our people. I am happy 
to assure you that such a magnanimous gesture 
will long be remembered by our people with 
profound gratitude and encourage them to do 
their part for the solidarity of ‘peace-loving 
nations of the world. 

I may conclude my statement by extending 
en behalf of my government and people my 
best wishes to the government and peopie of 
the Republic of China for their everlasting 
prosperity. 


Provisional Agreement for the Exten- 
sion of the Validity of the Air Agree- 
ment through an Exchange of Notes 
between Minister of Foreign Affairs 
George K. C. Yeh of the Republic of 


China and Charge d’Affaires a. i, 
Manuel A. Adeva of the Legation of 
the Republic of the Philippines 


I 


Taipei* 
: April 22, 1952 


Z| onsieur le Charge d’Affaires, 


I have the honor to refer to our recent con- 
versation in the course of which you requested, 
on behalf of your Government, an extension of 
six months of the Air Agreemant between the 
Government of the Republie of China and the 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines 
which expires on April 22, 1952. 

The Government of the Republic of China, 
being also desirous of maintaining air trans- 
portation between our two countries on a 
reciprocal basis, agrees that the validity of the 
said Agreement be further extended for six 
months, as from April 23, 1952, i.e., imme- 
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diately after its original one-year period of ‘ 
extended validity will have elapsed. Before the 
expiration of. this extended period, the Agree- 
ment may be renewed by a further exchange 
of diplomatic notes. 

If you would confirm, on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines, 
the acceptance of the afore-mentioned terms 
of extension, this Note and your confirming 
Note should constitute a further agreement be- 
tween our two Governments. 

Accept,’ Monsieur le Charge d’Affaires, the 
renewed assurances of my high consideration. 


(Signed) George K. C. Yeh 
Monsieur Manuel A. Adeva 
Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 
Legation of the Republic of the Philippines 
TAIPEI 
*Original in Chinese 
II 
Taipei 
April 22, 1952 


a xcellency: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
Your Excellency’s Note of even date reading 
as follows: ; 

«— have the honor to refer to our recent 
conversation in the course of which you 
requested, on behalf of your Government, 
an extension of six months of the Air 
Agreement between the Government of the 
Republic of China and the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines which expires 
on April 22, 1952. 

“The Government of the Republic of 
China, being also desirous of maintaining 
air transportation between our two countrics 
on a reciprocal basis, agrees that the vali- 
dity of the said Agreement be further 
extended for six months, as from April 23, 
1952, i.e., immediately after its original one- 
year period uf extended validity will have 
elapsed. Before the expiration of this extend- 
ed period, the Agreement may be renewed 
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by a further exchange of diplomatic notes. pines, its acceptance of the afore-mentioned 
“If you would confirm, on behalf of terms of extension. 

the Government ‘of the Republic of the Please accept, Excellency, the renewed 

Philippines, the acceptance of the afore- assurances of my highest consideration. 

mentioned terms of extension, this Note and (Signed) Manuel A. Adeva 

your confirming Note should constitute a 

further agreement between our two Govern- His Excellency 

ments’’. Dr. George K. C. Yeh 

I have the honor to confirm, on behalf of Minister of Foreign Affairs 

the Government of the Republic of the Philip- TAIPEI 
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Chronology 


April 21. The new President of the Examina- 
tion Yuan Chia Ching-teh.and Vice - President 
Lo Chia-lun, were sworn into office. Mr. Niu 
Yung-chien, former President of the Yuan, had 
been appointed Adviser to President Chiang. 

President Chiang appointed Tuan Pao-sui as 
China’s special envoy to congratulate Cuba on 
her 50th independence anniversary. 

April 22. Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant United 
Nations Secretary General, returned to Taipei 
for a two-week visit. 

Major General William C. Chase, Chief of 
MAAG, returned to Taipei from Manila. 

Premier Yoshida turned down Isao Kawada’s 

request for ‘‘political reconsideration” in the 
peace talks and ordered the message containing 
the instruction be transmitted to the Japanese 
peace envoy in Taipei. 
April 23. The MSA China Mission announced 
that the total MSA appropriation authorized for 
the China aid program for the current fiscal 
year as of April 10 amounted to US$66,454, 
273.83. The balance left of the current China 
aid fund, US$81,000,000, was US$14,545,273.17. 
which remained to be appropriated until June 
30, 1952. 

The Government Spokesman Office announc- 
ed that the’ Sino-Philippine provisional air 
agreement had been extended for six months. 

The Executive Yuan appointed Chen Ching-yu 
and Chen Han-ping as the Political Vice-Min- 
ister and Administrative Vice-Minister of the 
Ministry of Finance respectively. 

April 24. Five visiting US Congressmen arrived 
in Taipei for a three-day fact-finding stay. 

Lieutenant General Ho Sai-lai, Chief of the 
Chinese mission at Tokyo, and Sadao Iguchi, 
Japanese Vice Foreign Minister, signed an agree- 
ment to extend the current trade and payment 


arrangements agreement between China and 


$2 


Japan at Tokyo. 

April 25. The visiting US Congressman Alfred 
D. Sieminski stressed the need of co-existence 
and co-prosperity between the US and the peo- 
ples of the free world in an address delivered 
before a Legislative Yuan committee. 

Dan A. Kimball, US Secretary of Navy, dec- 
lared that the US should increase its aid to the 
Chinese Nationalists in Taiwan in ‘order to 
make them better able to fight. 

April 26. General Matthew B. Ridgway told 
the Japanese people that US military forces 
would stay in Japan only until Japan was ready 
to defend herself against ‘‘direct and indirect 
aggression.” e 

April 27, John L. Smith, National Commander 
of the American Veterans Legion, said Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek believed that truce in Korea 
would greatly increase the danger of Taiwan 
and other weak spots in the Pacific. 

April 28. A treaty of peace between China 
and Japan was signed at Taipei, seven hours 
and thirty minutes before the coming into force 
of the San Francisco Treaty. 

Former Premier Chang Chun called upon 
China and Japan to build up a multilateral 
Pacific security network on the basis of the 
bilateral framework just laid down between 
China and Japan. 

President Truman confirmed the announce- 
ment that General Matthew B. Ridgway would 
succeed General Dwight Eisenhower as NATO 
Supreme Commander. 

Aprtl 29. President Chiang called on China's 
youth to assist the government in its four-reform 
program in the second anniversary of the Free 
China Youth Anti-Aggression League. 

April 30. The MSA announced its authoriza- 
tion of $963,000 for economic aid to Taiwan. 

The Executive Yuan approved the Sino-Japa- 
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nese Peace Treaty signed on April 28 and sent 
it to the Legislative Yuan for ratification. 
President and Madame Chiang received Japa- 
nese Chief Delegate Isao Kawada and Shiroshichi 
Kumura, director of Japanese overseas agency 
in Taipei. 
May 1. 


to Free China’s working class encouraged them 


President Chiang in May Day speech 


to take up the epochal task of doing their part 
by producing more ‘and better goods in large 
competition movements. 

President and Madame Chiang gave a tea 
reception in honor of MAAG personnel, to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of MAAG in Taiwan. 

MSA allocated to Taiwan $2,638,000 for 
American, Japan and European industrial machin- 
ery. 

Free China’s labor class paid tribute to Presi- 
dent Chiang and Premier Chen Cheng by pre- 
senting to them the records of their past year’s 
increase production drive. 

Nine thousand Chinese seamen in Hongkong 
condemned Communism on May Day and hoisted 
the national flag of Blue Sky and White Sun 
to sever their relations with the Peiping regime. 
May 2. 
ed to spend $2,496,000 in new purchase approv- 


MSA announced Taiwan was authoriz- 


als in the economic aid program. 

Isao Kawada, Japanese plenipotentiary to the 
Sino-Japanese Peace Conference, led his delega- 
tion back to Japan after conclusion of the Sino- 
Japanese Peace Treaty at Taipei. 

The Legislative Yuan unanimously: endorsed 
President Chiang’s request to extend their tenure 
of office for another year, to expire on May 7, 
1953. 

May 3. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, US Pacific 


' Fleet Commander-in-Chief, arrived in Hongkong 


and told the press that his naval vessels had 
enough facilities to blockade the Chinese main- 
land coast. 

Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary General of 
the UN, appeared before the Legislative Yuan 
to speak on the work of the UN. 

Emperor Hirohito formally celebrated Japan's 
new independence and called on his people to 
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see that “the previous mistake is not repeat- 
ed.” 

May 4. President Chiang, in a message read 
before Free China's cultural workers who were 
celebrating May 4, asked them to devote all 
efforts to “the gigantic task of reviving the 
nation and saving the people.” 

Government Spokesman Shen Chang - huan 

asked the Japanese correspondents at Taipei to 
continue their efforts for betterment of Sino- 
Japanese relations. 
May 5. Madame Chiang Kai-shek called on 
the Japanese women to rise with determination 
to defend freedom and culture against the 
onrushing Red tide. 

President Chiang officiated at a ceremony 
which marked the inauguration of China's first 
Staff College, and asked the cadets to develop 
the spiritual education and wipe out all nation- 
al disgrace and devote all they have to the 
nation. 

May 6. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, US 
Pacific Fleet Commander, arrived at Taipei for 
a four-day stay’ in Free China. 

Taketora Ogata, former Japanese State Min- 
ister, arrived at Taipei to study the conditions 
for promoting Sino-Japanese post-treaty friend- 
ship and cooperation. 

May 7. President Truman flatly rejected a 
Communist demand for “‘forced repatriation” 
of Allied prisoners-of-war in Korea. 

Taketora Ogata, former Japanese State Min- 
ister, conveyed Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s regards 
to President Chiang in an audience granted by 
the President. 

The Chinese Government decided to abolish 

the Chinese delegation to the Far Eastern 
Commission. 
May 8. Admiral Arthur W. Radford said 
‘Free China and the US as allies in the strug- 
gle against Communism can and will offset 
any display of aggression by our common enemy 
in this part of the world.” 

The Soviet Union rejected the American six- 
point principles for disarmament. Jacob Malik, 
Soviet Chief Delegate to the UN, was ruled 
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out of order by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chairman 
of the Disarmament Committee of the UN. 

Taketora Ogata, Japan’s-one-man goodwill 
mission to Southeast Asia, discussed plans for 
further cooperation between China and Japan 
with former Premier Chang Chun. 

May 9. Admiral Arthur W. Radford said Free 
China’s troops could be the best ever seen in 
this country and equal to any of the world’s. 

Taketora Ogata, the visiting former Japanese 

State Minister, declared that there was ‘‘no 
discrepancy of opinion” between President 
Chiang and himself over Sino-Japanese economic 
cooperation and building up of a united anti- 
Communist front in SE Asia. 
May 10. US Minister Karl L. Rankin said 
that the economic and military position of 
Taiwan had improved materially since the 
summer of 1950. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford left Taiwan for 

the Philippines. 
May 11. US Minister and Mrs. Karl L. Rankin 
left Taiwan for the United States on a three- 
month leave. Mr. Howard P. Jones, newly 
appointed US Charge d’Affaires ad interim, will 
act as chief of the American Embassy. 

Lieutenant General Franklin A. Hart, Com- 

mander of US Marines in the Pacific, left 
Taiwan for Manila after two days of inspection 
of Chinese marines and navy units. 
May 12. Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Pre- 
mier Chen Cheng jointly called on the nurses 
of Free China to follow ,in the footsteps of Flor- 
ence Nightingale in working for the benefit of 
the armed forces. 

The Central Reform Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang called on the overseas Chinese to adopt 
economic boycott against the Communists. 

JCRR, MSA and the World Health Organ- 
ization had mapped out and would soon put 
into execution a 4-year malaria control program 
for the whole province of Taiwan. 

May 13. ‘Taketora Ogata, Japanese 
State Minister, left Taiwan for Hongkong. 

John Foster Dulles said that American eco- 

nomic and military aid to Free China should be 


former 
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accompanied by moral support, and Free China 
should be accepted as a full-fledged common 
partner in the free world’s struggle against 
Communist Imperialism. 

President Chiang in an interview with Hank 
Liebermann, correspondent of the New York 
Times, proclaimed that the National Govern- 
ment would recognize the present land redis- 
tribution on the mainland but would compensate 
the landlords for their land seized and confis- 
cated by the Communists. 

Minister of Justice Lin Pin declared that the 

new government order to divide the jurisdiction 
between the military court and the civilian 
court aiming et the protection of the people's 
rights would come into effect by June 1 this 
year. 
May 14. A*MSA announcement said that a sum 
of $1,130,000 was authorizad for Taiwan for 
the procurement Of industrial, scientific and 
medical supplies. 

Twenty-five military policemen, on duty in 
Japan since V-J Day, returned to Free China 
upon the conclusion of their work in Japan.’ 

US Secretary of State Dean Acheson served 
blunt notice on the Soviet. Union that the US, 
Britain and France were determined to resist 
any new Communist moves in Berlin. 

May 15. The Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments have jointly asked Japanese fishing boats 
not to fish in seas near Taiwan, according to 
the Central Daily News. 

May 16. Overseas Chinese leaders Albert Chow 
and Lee Yu-kwan called on President Chiang 
at the Presidential Mansion. 

Raid alarms were sounded in Central Taiwan 

as two swarms of unidentified planes threatened 
the central part of the Island but turned back 
toward the mainland before the Chinese aircraft 
could intercept them. 
May 19. British Government delivered a note 
to the Peiping regime announcing the decision 
to close down all British commercial concerns 
on the Communist occupied mainland. 

General Matthew B. Ridgway, new Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, arrived in 
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Washington from the Far East to report to Joy as US Commander of Naval Forces in the 









— President Truman. Far East. 

sali Way 20. Vice Admiral Joseph J. Clark reliev- The Council of Grand Justices decided that 
ed Admiral Robert P. Briscoe as US Commander the Control Yuan had the right to submit re- 

Hank of the Seventh Fleet, while Admiral Briscoe solutions regarding its own matters to the 

York would take over from Vice Admiral C. Turner Legislative Yuan. 
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Contributors to this Issue: 


Che Ying-shou is an expert on UN affairs. 

Peter Kung is Senior Rice Specialist of the JCRR. 

Rev. John T. S. Mao isa, well-known Catholic Father. 
Wai Yuan is a professor at the Combined Services Training 


School. 
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BEST FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS SERVICE 

TO AND FROM:- 
TAIWAN, SOUTH KOREA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES, 
MALAYA, BANGKOK, REDSEA, MEDITERRANEAN 
PORTS, AUSTRALIA, AMERICA, ETC. 

FOR ANY INFORMATION PLEASE APPLY TO:- 
HEAD OFFICE: 48 CHUNGKING ROAD, SOUTH 1, 
TAIPEI. TEL. 7111-4 
CHILUNG BRANCH: 6 KONGSEE STREET, CHILUNG. 

TEL. 625-6 
KAOHSIUNG BRANCH: SHINGPING ROAD, KAO- 


HSIUNG. TEL. 3722, 4328 
TOKYO BRANCH: ROOM 303, NAKKATSU INTERNA- 


TIONAL BLDG., NO.1 1-CHOME, 
YURAKUCHO, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO. TEL. 23-0436-9 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Eastern Pacific is the island of Taiwan, now a Gibraltar of 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources: Products such as sugar, rice, tea, 
salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mats, bamboo- 


and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, it | 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubber — 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million 


populat'on. 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and in — 
facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corre- | 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world. The | 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be made | 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We _ have | 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handled 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 


Bank oF TAIwAN, Heap-Qrrice 


Chairman of Board of Directors: General Manager: 
Mr. O. K. Yui Mr. Wang Chung 


Head Office 
Ist Section. Chungking Rd. (South) Taipei, Taiwan 
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